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Ir is with unfeigned regret that we sit down to give some 
account of the controversy which has given rise to the age 
lets, of which the titles stand at the head of this article. In 
whatever light the religious discussions to which they relate 
may have been viewed by differently constituted minds, they 
cannot but have been a subject of sorrow to every man of 
piety and reflection. It is almost impossible that a contro- 
versy could have been managed with sufficient coolness to 
produce good results, within the narrow limits of the least of 
the Swiss Cantons, considered relatively to its territorial pos- 
sessions ; and any one whose attention has been directed to the 
effects produced on the members of a family circle by a dif- 
ference of religious opinion, will be at no loss to conceive the 
discords and divisions —? similar cause must: have occa- 
°. 
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sioned in the small republic of Geneva, where each indi- 
vidual is intimately known to his fellow citizens, and where 
the motives of every action are closely canvassed. Some of 
the publications before us, as we shall afterwards have occa- 
sion te remark, shew but too plainly that they have been 
written under the influence of personal feeling ; and we fear 
that in too many instances the kindly affections of Christians 
have been compelled to give place to thé warmth and asperity 
of the polemical disputant. We have hitherto forborne to in- 
crease the irritation of the two parties, by giving our own 
opinion on the points at issue; but now that all hope of an 
amicable arrangement seems to be precluded, by the secession 
of a considerable body from the established communion, we 
think it right:to correct the garbled and ex-parte statements 
which have found their way into England, by giving an im- 
pertian account of the controversy in question, as far as we 
ave been able to collect information respecting it from au- 
thentic sources. 

For the sake of those who are unacquainted with the Eccle- 
siastical regulations of Geneva, it may be necessary to explain 
in a few preliminary sentences, such of them as will be alladed 
to in the course of the present article. 

It was provided by the institutions of Calvin, that the 
students of theology should go through a regular course of in- 
struction, lasting four years, during which time they undergo 
zumual examinations, and after the last of them, if the proofs 
of their fitness for the office are satisfactory, they are ordained, 
and receive the title of Ministers. ‘Those who have the cure 
of souls, whether in the parishes of the city, or in the villages 
of the canton, have the name ef Pastors, and these collect- 
ively form what is called the Company of Pastors. This as- 
sembly holds regular weekly meetings, at which each of: the 
pastors of the city presides in rotation, with the title of Mode- 
rator. According to the almanack of Geneva for the year 
L818, the pastors of the city, including those who had retired 
from the discharge of parochial duties and were only called 
upon to preach occasionally, were eighteen, and the pastors 
of the country nineteen in number. ‘The number of unbene- 
ficed ministers, from among whom the several cures are sup- 
plied as they become vacant, varies from ten to about twenty ; 
and we believe the average number of students in the divinity 
class may be taken at about forty. 

Besides the Company, there is also another Ecclesiastical 
body at Geneva, known by the name of the Consistory, in- 
stituted by Calvin, and invested by him with very important 
powers. It was specially charged to watch over the preser- 
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vation of sound doctrine, and the practice of good morals. 
its authority extended alike over words and actions, and no 
citizen, however exalted his rank, or whatever his profession, 
was exempted from liability to its censure. Thus a’ magis- 
trate was deprived of his employment, and condemned to two 
munths imprisonment, because in the eyes of this tribunal 
‘sa vie étoit deréglée, et qu'il étoit lié avec les ennemis de 
Calvin; and another individual was actually executed for 
having written ‘des lettres impies, et des vers libertins,’ and 
for having endeavoured to overthrow the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances It is true the Consistory had not the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment of its own authority, but it was 
ordered to jay before the supreme Council ‘ les cas les plus 
graves,’ and to advise respecting the punishment to be in- 
flicted. ‘The Clergy were also bound to bring before the civil 
magistrate “ les incorrigibles qui méprisent les peines spiritu- 
elles, et ceux qui professent des nouveaux dogmes*.” ‘These 
powers since the time of Calvin have been considerably 
abridged, but it is still a court of great respectability, holding 
weekly meetings principally ‘‘ pour voir s'il y a quelques dé- 
sordres en |’Eglise, soit en genéral, soit en particulier, pour 
(raiter des remédes, quand et selon qu'il en sera besoin +.” 
The members are partly ecclesiastics, and partly laymen, and 
in the last year there were twenty-seven of the former, and 
fourteen of the latter f. | 

We now come to the theological disputes which have been 
agitated with considerable warmth among all ranks of the 
Genevese, during the last two years. And here, in order to 
give aclear view of the sentiments of the Clergy on some of 
the doctrinal points of Christianity, it will be necessary to 
trace the progress of religious opinions in Geneva, froim so 
early a period as the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
About that time, although Geneva, jealous of her theological 
reputation, and proud of her connection witb one of the leaders 
of the Reformation, was still considered on the continent as 
the chief bulwark of Protestantism, there were not a few 
members of her Church who were far from holding the opinions 
of Calvin upon many of the most important points of his creed. 
— - — 

® Biographie Universelle. Article “ Calvin.” 

+ Suite aux Fragmens de Histoire Ecclésiastique de Geneve, au 19 sitcle, 
Par M. Grenus. 

t Annuawe de Genave. Grenus, in his “ Suite aux Fragmens,” complains 
‘of the disproportion between the Lay-members and the Clergy. The latter, he 
says, are 6, while the former amoutit to no more than 18, But M. Grenus is 
not always studtous of accuracy ip hig statements, and we prefer following the 
authority of the annual tabic. 
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Their principles, however, whatever they may have been, 
were nothing more than the principles of individuals ;—collect- 
ively, and as a body, nothing was taught or preached in con- 
tradiction to the Helvetic Confession, drawn up by Bullinger 
in 1566 *, or to the decisions of the ‘Synod of Dort, to both 
which documents the Genevese Clergy had subscribed. ‘The 
vigilance of the civil government, and of the company, pre- 
vented any public expression of disagreement; and if the 
warmth of any individual led him to insist openly on tenets al 
variance with those of Calvin, he was immediate ly constrained 
to seek elsewhere the power of enjoying that libe rty of opinion, 
from which he was interdicted in his own country by political 
circumstances, rather than by a spirit of religious intolerance. 
It appears to be owing to this policy, that Jean le Clere was 
obliged to quit Geneva, and “ settle himself,” to use bis own 
expression, in Holland +. 

it was at this juncture, that Jean Alphonse Turretin, in 
concert with Ostervald of Neuchatel, and Werenfels of Basle, 
succeeded in establishing what has a right to the title of a new 
school of theology, considering the important change efleeted 
by them in the character of religious instruction. ‘Their prin- 
cipal aim was to enforce the practice of good works, which 
were sinking fast into disesteem among some of the followers 
of the divines of the sixteenth century, while they recognized 
the necessity of faith, as the grand condition of salvation, and 
the sole foundation of all Christian morality. ‘The distinctive 
character of their teaching, was to confine the great doctrines 
of Christianity to the truths pointed out by rev elation and 
reason, confessing at the same time that the latter faculty was 
not always able to penetrate into their mysteries. ‘They re- 
stricted themselves to a simple exposition, as far as possible 
in the words of Scripture, of the doctrines of the Trinity,— 
the Divinity of our Lord,—the Atonement,— Original Sin,— 
and the Agency of the Holy Spirit. 'They applied themselves 
with earnestness to substitute for the controversial spirit of 
the age, and its exclusive attachment to the more obscure 
questions of theology, an ardent faith in the practical truths 
of the Gospel, and a continual aspiration after a more exact 
conformity to the Christian model. 

The influence of Turretin’s opinions soon began to shew 
themselves upon the Company of Pastors of Geneva. ‘That 
body became insensibly more moderate in their aT 
from the candidates for ordination; and in the year 1725, 
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* See Sylloze Confessionum. Oxford. P. 9. 
+ Le Clerc. Supplement to Hammond on the New Testament. Pref. P. 4 
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we are not mistaken, it ceased to exact their subscription to 
the Helvetic Confession, and to the decrees of the Synod of 
Dort, which hitherto had been uniformly required. The en- 
gagement entered into by the candidates was from this time 
simply as follows; ‘* Vous protestez de tenir la doctrine des 
Saints Prophetes et Apétres, comme elle est comprise dans 
les livres du Vieux et du Nouveau Testament, de laquelle 
doctrine nous avons un sommaire dans notre catéchisme.” 
Coup-deil sur les Confessions de Koi, par J. Heyer. 
Pasteur a Geneve. It is worthy of remark, that about half a 
century before, two of the pastors had proposed to dispense 
with the former subscription, but the majority of the Company, 
headed by Francois Turretin, were of opinion that no altera- 
tion should be made, lest by deviating from the path which 
their great reformer had traced, Geneva should cease to en- 
joy the distinguished title of metropolis of the reformed reli- 
gion*.. But, notwithstanding the change thus effected, no 
alteration was made in the liturgy, or in the catechism, which 
was that of Calvin, or in the public instructions of the schools 
vr pulpit, the object of the Cumeadn having been to avoid as 
far as possible all occasion of controversy, and all open dis- — 
cussion on the new tendency which the gradual progress of 

milder principles than those of Calvin had almost insensibly 
given to religious feeling. ‘The public seemed to participate 
in the sentiments which influenced the clergy and the magis- 
trates, and were readily brought to acquiesce in the reserve 
ef which their spiritual and temporal guides united to give 
them a systematic example. 

Such was the state of Ecclesiastical affairs at Geneva, when 
M. Jaceb Vernet, the celebrated theologian of the school of 
Turretin, came into notice. Ola mind naturally subtle, and 
stored with research, more ingenious in illustration, more cul. 
tivated in taste, and more universally learned than his master, 
but at the same time less prudent in his measures, and less 
moderate in his ideas, he eagerly adopted the sentiments of 
Turretin, and in a great degree those of Le Clerc. Con- 
firmed in his opinions during his long travels in Germany, 
France, and England, he professed them openly upon his ap- 
pointment to the theological chair at Geneva. He was sup- 
ported and applauded in them by both clergy and laity, and 
if there were any who disapproved his doctrines, they did 
not venture upon open opposition. In Switzerland, on the 
contrary, he met with many opponents, and also in Holland, 
where some time afterwards ove of his latest works was pub- 
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* Correspondance de PAvocat Grenus avee M. Duby. BP. 24. 
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licly burnt. This was his collection of Theses, in which he 
denies that the guilt of Adam's sin was imputed to his pos- 
terity, and explains his opinions respecting the Divinity of 
our Saviour, whom he does not recognize as supreme God, of 
one substance wth the Father from the beginning, but only 
so far Divine, as having received from the Father such a 
measure of divinity as was capable of being communicated. 

The sensation caused by this work is well known; and it is 
from this epoch that may be dated the charge of Socinianism 
imputed to the Clergy of Geneva, though in point of tact the 
system of Vernet was rather Arminian than Socinian. The 
strange phenomenon presented to the Christian world, by the 
appearance of Arminianism in the very cradle oi C ‘alvin, has 
been already noticed by Mosheim, in his History of the Seven- 
teenth Century of the Church. 


*¢ What is still more remarkable,’’ says he, “ and therefore ought 
not to be passed over in silence, we seg the city of Geneva, which 
was the parent, the nurse, and the guardian of the doctrine of 
absolute Predestination and particular Grace, not only put on sen- 
timents of charity, forbearance, and esteem for the Arminians, but 
become itself almost so far Arminian, as to deserve a place among 
the churches of that communion.”? Vol, IV. P. 500. 








Vernet persisted in his system till the end of his long life ; 
and we have been informed by one who heard him giving 
leetures as Divinity trotessor at the age of eighty-seven, that 
even at that advanced period it was difficult to say whether 
the spirit and energy of his manner, or the clear arrangement 
of his matter, was most remarkable. His integrity, on which 
even the warmest o. his controversial antagonists cast no sus- 
picion, his talents, his various knowledge, the rare union ex- 
hibited in him of acquirements at once popular and piotound, 
conspired to give him a great influence over the minds of his 
pupils ; and as he himsel! had cone farther than Turretin in 
his own theo'ogical syst m, some of Vernet’s followers in 
their turn did iiot ser uple to pass the limits wh:ch their master 
had p:escrited to himself. 

At the time o which we are speaking, the French philoso- 
phers were aiready beginning ‘o open their batteries against 
reiigion ; and Vo. aire, who had taken up his residence at 
Feiney, was employ ed 1 p opagating, w thout reserve, the 
doi trines o: infide. in biauce, at this period, whoever 
had any p.etensions ya talent, princes, loids, magistrates, 
and clerg,, had all bowed the knee to the new idol of their 
attachinent; and il there were a few who in secret disap- 
proved, and deplored the prevalence of this aati-religious 
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mania, it is certain that in public, as has been well remarked, 
“* on n'osoit plus sedire qua Coreille quon croyoit en Dieu.” 
In the midst of this universal scepticisin, Rousseau, more in- 
fluenced, perhaps, than he was himself aware by the opinions 
of the age, and certaiuly insincere.even in his professions of 
attachment to his own system of natural religion, did more 
harm to the cause of Christianity by what has been most per- 
versely called his defence of it, than all its adversaries by 
their direct attacks. It has always been a subject of wonder 
with us, that the advocates of Rousseau’s sincerity, aud the 
applauders of his wretched Deism, have never perceived that 
by abandoning the mysteries, and rejecting the miracles of 
the New Testament, he conceded more than was sullicient 
for the worst purposes of the enemies of religion. If it be 
once admitted, as Rousseau has admitted, that the sacred 
historians cheated and unposed upon the world in the testi- 
mony which they have borne to the miracles worked by Christ 
and his Apostles, the whole fabric of the Gospel, supported 
as it is on their evidence, falls at once to the ground. But in 
spite of his evident inconsistency, Geneva, proud of enrolling 
amongst her citizens the acknowledged genins of this extraor- 
dinary man, was easily led away by the speciousness of his 
system ; and many of those whose faith had withstood the 
blasphemies of Voltaire, were shaken by the sophistry of 
Rousseau. It is even said that some of the Clergy thein- 
selves were amongst the partizans of this modified infidelity ; 
and their example was the more prejudicial, inasmuch as 
many of them were remarkable for their talent, and had con- 
siderable weight by their property and connections. We be- 
lieve their real opinions were never exactly understood. In 
the pulpit they respected the received doctrine, but they 
neither denied, nor affected io conceal their enthusiasm in 
favour of Rossean, and some of them did not even hesitate to 
swell the troop of flatterers who offered daily incense at the 
shrine of Voltaire, at Ferney. This fact rests upon better 
evidence than that of M. Grenus; but he has incidentally 
mentioned it, and we quote the passage. 

‘“‘ Aussi était-ce une grande jouissance pour ce poéte impie, que 
de réunir 2 sa table une certaine quantité de Pasteurs apostats, qui 
piquaient ses assiettes. C’est alors que ses plaisanteries contre la 
religion ne tarissaient point; il fallait pour les ministres ou en rire, 
on ne pas revenir diner. Plus d'une fois des Genevois religieux et 
sens¢és qui se trouvaient 4 ces repas, par trop philosophiques, in- 
dignés des lazzis qu’on langait contre notre sainte foi, se levaient 
de table.—Le philosophe de Ferney les appelait des pedants; et 
Messieurs les Ministres d’applaudir 4 l’oracle. Is restaient in- 
trepid¢ment jusqu’a la fin du banquet.” P, 97. | 
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Neither Vernet, the declared enemy of Voltaire and Rons- 
seau, nor the other professors, nor the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Company partook of this apostacy ; but whether 
through fear of the imputation of intolerance, or of bringing 
on themselves the sarcasms of the philosophers, they made no 
open remonstrance, as it behoved them to have done, nor dis- 
vvowed as a body the conduct of their colleagues. There 
can be little doubt but that this timidity on the part of the 
Company mainly contributed to the increase of the irreligious 
spirit, which having thus shewn itself in the Genevese esta- 
blishment itself, speedily infected all ranks, and too effectually 
prepared the way for the impiety and demoralization which 
ensued upon the breaking out of the French Revolution. 

We cannot but think that there was a similar want of cou- 
rage displayed by the Company, relative to the famous article 
on Geneva, inserted by D’Alembert in the Encyclopedia, The 
philosopher.thus expresses himself : 


‘* Tl s’en faut de beaucoup, que les Ministres pensent tous de 
méme sur les articles que l'on regarde, ailleurs, comme les plus 
importans de la religion.—Plusieurs ne croient plus la Divinite de 
Jésus Christ, dont Calvin, leur chef, était si z¢lé defenseur * * * * 
pour tout dire, en un mot, plusieurs Pasteurs de Genéve n’ont d’autre 
religion qu'un Socianism parfait; rejetant tout ce qu'on appelle 
mystéres.....la religion, dans Genéve, est presque reduite a 
adoration d'un seul Dieu, du moins chez presque tout ce qui 
n’est pas peuple; le respect pour Jésus Christ et pour les écritures 
est peut-étre la seule chose qui distingue d’un pur Deisme le 
Christianisme des Pasteurs Genevois.”” Encycl. Vol. VII. 


This grave and specific charge was met by no refutation 
on the part of the Genevese Clergy, till after a formal invita- 
tion from the reformed churches of France, they published in 
1758 a vague declaration, which was so far from destroying 
the impressions produced by the article in the Encyclopedia, 
that it has been ascribed without hesitation to the fatal in- 
fluence which Voltaire had at this time acquired over the 
ininds of many of the theologians of Geneva. ‘This feeble and 
wnbiguous answer to an imputation of pure Deism, which if 
unfounded, ought to have been met by a direct denial, ac- 
companied with a declaration of belief in the Divinity of 
Christ, gave occasion to the sarcastic remarks of Rousseau. 


« On demande aux Ministres de l’'Eglise de Genéve, si Jesus Christ 
est Dieu: ils n’osent répondre : on leur demande quels mystéres ils 
admettent definitivement : ils n’osent répondre....Un philosophe 
jette sur eux un rapide coup-d-ceil, il les pénétre ; i! les voit Ariens, 
Sociniens, Deistes; il le dit, et pense leur faire honncur.—Aussitot, 
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alarmés, effrayés, ils s‘assemblent, ils discutent, ils s’agitent, ils ne sa- 
vent 4 quel Saint se vouer ; et aprés force consultations, délibérations, 
conferences, /e tout aboutit a un amphigouri, on Ton ne dit ni oui, mi 
non! QO Genevois, ce sont, en vérité de singulierés gens que 
Messieurs vos Ministres! On ne sait ni ce qu’ils croient, ni ce qu’ils 
ne croient pas ; on ne sait pas méme ce qu’'ils fontsemblant de croire ; 
leur seule maniére d’établir leur foi, est d’attaquer celle des autres.” 
Seconde Lettre de la Montagne. 


Notwithstanding the severity of this reproach, the Clergy 
of Geneva still continued silent under it, and in 1763, Vol- 
taire wrote to his friend D’Alembert, ‘‘ Je ne vous pardonnerai 
jamais de n’étre pas revenu par Genéve. Vous auriez été 
bien content de voir l’accomplissement de vos prédictions *.” 
And again he writes in the following year to another of his 
correspondents, ‘‘ Soyez bien sir qu'il n’y a pas dans Genéve 
vingt personnes qui n’abjurent Calvin autant que le Pape +.” 
Abont fourteen years afterwards, a Thesis which has been the 
subject of much deserved animadversion was sustained in the 
schools by M. Lecointe, one of the candidates for orders, 
under the presidency of M. Vernet. The opinions advanced 
in this famous exercise appear to have been in direct confor- 
mity with the sentiments of Vernet as expressed in the volume 
to which we have before alluded. ‘The candidate for orders 
maintained— 


“ Qu’il falloit bien se garder d’égaler a Dieu le pére, la personne 
de Jesus Christ, quelqu’ excellente qu’elle fit; qu’elle lui étoit 
inférieure par sa nature et assujettie par sa volonté et son obéis- 
sance. Sequitur ut ostendamus personam illam, ut eximiam, mi- 
nimé tamen Patri equiperandam esse, immo tum natura tum volun- 
tate et obedientia inferiorem ac subjectam.’? Art. 24. page 34}.” 


He rejected the expression of God the Son, because it ap- 
pears to make him equal to God the Father, nulla adhibita 
gradis distinctione. Art. 49. p. 73. He asserted that the 
same degree of honour ought not to be paid to the Son as to 
the Father, non eodem honoris gradu colendum esse Patrem 
ac Filium. Art. 50. p. 75. . Denique Jesus, (et hic est sum- 
mus apex majestatis ejus ) angelis ipsis fuit superior, summum- 
que numen propius contingens et in tanto gradu unicus ; prop- 
tereaque dicius Filius Det unigenitus ac dilectissimus. Att. 
4.p.7. It is in vain, as M. Kkmpeytaz has justly remarked, 
that the partizans of M. Vernet bring forward all that he has 
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* Lettres de Voltaire et de D’'Alembert. ‘Tome i. lettre 11°me. 
+t Recueil des lettres de Voltaire. Tome ®. lettre 33lme, 
; Considerations sur la Divinite, dc. par M. Empeytaz, p. 15, 
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said of the grandeur, and majesty, and holiness of Jesus, and 
of his exaltation above all created beings, so long as bis doc- 
trine ex cathedra is, that “ Jesus Christ is not equal to God,” 
‘* that he is by his nature inferior to God,” —-“‘that he ought not 
to be worshipped as God,” “ that he should not be calledGod 
the Son.” If this is not Socinianism, the shade of difference is so 
slight, that it is as nothing for all practical purposes ; and it 
cannot be doubted but that the clergy of Geneva exposed 
themueives to the charge of having virtually adopted these 
principles as their own, by neither protesting against them asa 
body, nor by exercising the power granted them by their ec- 
clesiastical laws of ¢ ensuring or suspending their colleague. — 
The clergy of Paris availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
atiorded them to accuse the reformed churches of having 
passed the line of separation which distinguishes Deism from 
Christianity, and in the year 1730 they presented a remon- 
strance to Louis the Sixteenth on the subject. 


«‘ Sans invoquer la notoriété publique, et sans se prevaloir des 
aveux échappés a indiscretion de célcbres Calvinistes, n'avous nous 
par vu l’¢cole meme de Genéve donner, il y atrois ans, le scanda- 
leux spectacle d’une thesé publique, non contredite, dans la quelle 
on n’a pas rougi de mettre en probléme la Divinité de notre Seigneur 


Jesus Christ, borne immuable qui scpare toujours le simple Deisme 
du Christianisme.” Empeytay, 16. 


The French Revolution followed, and Geneva, unhappily for 
itself, was at once involved for a time, in a great degree, in its 
political and moral consequences. 

Such was the state of things at Geneva, when about three 
years ago suspicions were again raised in the public mind 
respecting the nature of the belief of the clergy, owing to the 
following circumstances. ‘The effects caused by the preach- 
ing of M: adame de Krudner i in Germany and Switzerland have 
been long the subject of remark in most of our public jour- 
nals. We know nothing of this female reformer, or of her 
peculiar doctrines, exc ept by means of the same unauthenti- 

cated sources of information; and abstaining therefore from 
all comment either upon their tendency, or upon the manner 
in which they are said to have been propagated, it will be suf- 
ficient to observe, that upon her arrival at, or in the neigh- 
bourhoed of Geneva, she endeavoured, not without success, 
to excite the same sensations in that Canton which have been 
described as attending her discourses elsewhere. The novelty 
of a female preacher, her enthusiasm, her charitable donations, 
speedily brought around her a crowd of hearers. Many of 
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these who, at first had no other object than to amuse themselves 
at her expense, or to profit by her supposed credulity, struck 
by her persuasive manner, and the enthusiastic conviction with 
which she urged her religious opinions, and still more perhaps 
by the generosity with which she distributed temporal relief 
among her poorer followers, appeared to be seriously touched 
and affected, and ‘‘ those who came to mock remained to 
pray.” ‘This scene excited the curiosity of all ranks in Ge- 
neva, and some of the students in the class of theology svon 
appeared among the number of her hearers. One of them, 
M. Empeytaz, author of one of the pamphlets on our list, a 
young man of respectable family and of considerable talent, 
was so far captivated by the power of the preacher, that he 
became her avowed partizan, and, say her opponents, was 
Jooked upon as a promising adept in the new school. Upon 
this, the Company fearing with good reason, that the contagion 
would spread, very properly declared that any student in 
theoiogy who followed a form of worship different from the es- 
tablished mode, or who did not on the publication of this order 
immediately withdraw {rom all religious assemblies unautho- 
rized by the ecclesiastical body, should be considered as have 
ing ipso facto renounced all pretensions to ordination. Not- 
withstanding this prudent regulation, M. Empeytaz, who it is 
asserted *, had engaged, as he was certainly bound, to obey it, 
persisted with some few others in their attendance on Madame 
de Krudner, and their names were in consequence erased from 
the list of students. Not long afterwards M. Empeytaz pub- 
lished a pamphlet addressed to the students in the theological] 
class, the object of which is sufliciently explained by the 
motto prefixed to it. ‘The words are taken from a thesis sup- 
ported in the divinity schools in 1728, under the presidency 
of M. Antoine Maurice, who was then divinity professor, 
*“* Ceux qui nient la Divinité de Jesus Christ renversent de 
fond en comble tout le plan de la Religion chrétienne.” We 
again repeat, that we know nothing of the tenets attributed 
to Madame de Krudner, of whom M. Empeytaz is said to 
have been a proselyte, but we can perceive nothing in this 
work to which any one cannot subscribe ex animo, who be- 
lieves the Scriptural doctrine of the Divinity of our Lord, as 
it is expressed in our own articles. In the first part of his 
work M. Empeytaz cites various public acts of the Company 
of Pastors, to shew that they had adopted the heresy of Soci- 
nus, and he then brings forward a full and able summary of 
the principal passages of Scripture which prove the Divinity 





* Premiére lettre & un ami sur l'état actuel de l'église de Geneve, p. 20, 
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of ourSaviour. ‘The charge appeared so serious to the Clergy 
of Lausanne, that they addressed a letter to their brethren of 
Geneva, stating their own faith in the disputed doctrine, and 
inviting them to make a similar avowal. M. Malan affirms 
that an angry answer was returned, and no allusion was made 
to the important point at issue *, In consequence of this and 
some subsequent measures of the Company, it is stated, we 
know not how truly, that in 1818, the pastors of the Canton 
de Vaud refused to meet the pastors of Geneva at Rolle, a 
town on the borders of the lake of Geneva, situated about half 
way between that city and Lausanne, where it had been the 
custom to hold an annual meeting for ‘the sake of fraternal in- 
tercourse between the members of the two churches +. 

In the midst of the ferment excited by these discussions, a 
Mr. Haldan, if the name has been rightly represented to us, 
who is said to be a Scotchman, arrived at Geneva. Of this 
gentleman we have received the following account, which we 
copy exactly as it was transmitted to us. 


M. Haldan, Ecossais (dissenter a ce que je crois,) est un 
homme respectable par ses mceurs, mais intolerant, et d’autant plus 
dangereux par son enthousiasme qu’a beaucoup de lumicéres il joint 
une grande apparence de calme. II sé lia avec les étudians en 
Théologie, leur donna des lecons ot i! s’élevoit sans mesure contre la 
foi relachée de la majorité des Pasteurs de Genéve, et damnoit sans 
misericorde quiconque s’cloignoit le moins du monde des opinions 
puritaines les plus prononcées. 1] fit une grandeimpression sur des 
jeunes gens, frappés de son intime persuasion et de la prestesse avec 
la quelle il appuyoit sa doctrine de textes de l’¢criture plus ou moins 
bien appliques, C’est lui qui paroit avoir communique son systéme 
a M. Malan, qui auparavant ne songeoit a rien de pareil.’’ 


Mr. Haldan was followed by Mr. Henry Drummond, well 
known for the pecuniary liberality with which he promoted 
the object of the late Rev. Christopher Burckhardt, a Swiss 
clergyman, in a journey into Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, for the purpose of distributing copies of the Bible. 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with the line of conduct 
pursued by Mr. Drummond at Geneva, to give any opinion 
respect g its propriety. Ife is accused of having acted with 
violence, precipitancy, and want of judgment, and es pecially 
to tae heen greatly deficient in Christian moderation, in the 
manner in which he accused the company of heresy before the 
younger students in divinity. He is, we believe, a le ading 
mem ber of the British and Foreign Bible Socie ty, but as it 
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would be quite contrary to the avowed principles of the asso- 
ciation to which he belongs, to interfere in any other object 
than the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, much less to take 
any part in local or controversial disputes, we are inclined to 
disbelieve entirely the insinuations contained in some of the 
pamphlets before us, concerning the introduction of the name 
of that Society as a sanction to his proceedings. ‘The author 
of one of them boldly asserts that it is an undoubted fact, that 
Mr. Drummond was censured by the Society for his conduct, 
though the true motives of this censure were not generally 
known*! But whatever may have been the degree of pru- 
dence shewn by these individuals, the goodness of their inten- 
tions seems to us to be beyond all suspicion. Facts, at least, 
speak strongly in their favour. One of them has caused Mar- 
tin's translation of the Bible to be reprinted at Geneva, for the 
purpose of dispersing it gratuitously, or at a low price among 
the indigent classes of society, and the same individual also 
obtained the permission of the King of Naples to distribute at 
his own expence copies of the Italian translation of the Bibte +. 
With these proofs of disinterested motives before us, we can- 
not but consider the terms in which the author of the follow- 
ing observations has spoken of these “‘ amateur theologians,” 
as he slightingly calls them, as extremely suspicious and re- 
prehensible. 


“‘ Le feu eit bientdt cess¢ faute de matiéres combustibles, si des 
étrangers doctes et riches, dont les efforts se rattachent a un vaste 
plan dont je vous parlerai peut étre quelque jour, ne fussent venus 
planter leurs tentes 4 Genéve et semer tout a la fois du trouble et 
des guinées ; comment résister 4 ces Apdétres d’un nouveau style? 
Ils s*’éntourent de jeunes gens exaltés, flattent |’orgueil des uns, 
nourrissent l’inquiétude des autres, et pazent largement les. travail- 
leurs ; forts de leur audace et de notre amour de la paix, ils insul- 
tent les chefs de l’église, les menacent hautement, r¢pandent leurs 
opinions favorites, décorés du titre honorable et inoffensif de mem- 
bres de la société de la Bible, et, en retour de l’hospitalité que nous 
leur accordons, ils nous laissent des germes funestes de discordes et 
de malheur ...... Que ces Docteurs impitoyables sortent de nos 

SJronticres, qu’ils aillent dans d'autres climats et chez des penples moins 
eclairés chercher des dupes et des victimes.” —Premiére lettre 4 un 
ami sur l’état actuel de béglise de Genéve. pp. 5 and 24. 


It was at about this period of the controversy that M. 
Grenus, ‘‘ ancien avocat,” entered the ranks against the Com- 
pany, and published successively several works written with 
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* Considerations sur la conduite des Pasteurs de Genéve, p. 14. 
+ Correspondance de Grenus, &c, p. 7. 
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considerable ability, but in a spirit of malevolence and bitter. 
ness which sufliciently indicate the mischievous intentions of 
the author. In truth, though we cannot but admit the justice 
of some of his accusat ons, we are almost inclined to confess 
that “ e:rare malumus cum his, quam cum isto vera sentire.” 
‘Those who wereacquainted with his early life and with the part 
he took during the troubles of the revolution held him in no 
esteem; and while the party whom he espoused gained no 
credit from having him as their advocate, his opponents adroitly 
availed themselves of his character to reply to all his charges 
by an argumentum ad hominem. Such however was the force 
of some of his statements, that his pen, though dipped in gall, 
was not without effect in Geneva, and doubtless contributed 
much to increase the odium cast upon the company wherever 
the personal character of the individual and his motives for 
attack were unknown, ‘Towards the end of the last, or the 
beginning of the present year, an action was preferred against 
him for libel, when he was struck off the list of advocates, and 
seutenced to four months imprisonment, but in considera- 
tion of his weak state of health, was exempted from confine- 
ment in the public prison, and suffered to be under surveil- 
lance in his own house. He had intended to enter an appeal 
against the judgement, but before the necessary forms could 
be complied with, he was suddenly summoned by death to ap- 
pear betore a higher tribunal. 

M. Grenus however was onlya single individual among a 
host of skirmishers. Ifbelore Mr. Drummond's arrival ‘* the 
fire was nearly extinguished for want of materials,” it must be 
owned that from this period the press was put in daily requi- 
sition to affoid the public an abundant supply of combustible 
matter. 


“ A un signal donné nous avons vu fondre sur nous un déborde- 
ment, une inondation d eécrits, semblable 4 une irruption de barbares 
dans un pays civilizé ; on avoit mis en requisition des secrétaires, des 
traducteurs, des compilateurs, et des éditeurs; une armée de bro- 
chures a été promptement organisce ; comme dans les derniers tems 
de | Empire Frangais, on n’a regardé ni a la taille, ni a Page, niala 
vigueur; le ban et larricre-ban ont éte enrolées, chacun est alle 
prendre son poste et a tire son coup de feu*.’’ 


Pamphlet was published after pamphlet, apologues, allego- 
ries, stories and scrmons, partly doctrinal and partly declama- 
tory, some prudent and well iitentioned, some dangerous and 
extravagant in their views, the chief part being translated from 
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the English, were sold at so low a price as to be within the 
reach of the poorer classes. The titles of some of these tracts 
will sufficiently explain the object of their publication. 


‘‘ :mmanuel, ou vues scripturaires sur Jésus Christ, in 12 br. 
15 sous.” *‘ Courte defense de la doctrine de ]'¢criture sur la Divi- 
nite de J. C. in 12. br. 6 sous.’ * L’Agneau de Dieu, in 12. 4 sous.’ 
* Essai sur la justification par la foi en J. C. in 12. br. 4 sous.’ * Le 
petit gargon Chrétien, ou premitre instruction évang(lique.’— 
‘L’homme ne peut étre sauvé que par J. C, Sermon sur Luc, xix, 
10.’ &c’’, 


The attention of the public being thus forcibly directed to 
doctrinal subjects, those members of the company who disap- 
proved of the modern opinions, thought the moment favourable 
for endeavouring to recal the younger students to the ancient 
faith. M. Cellerier, one of the most respectable of that body, 
well known for a rare union of energy and Christian mode- 
ration in his preaching, and for the apostolical simplicity of his 
life and manners, strongly declared in one of his sermons, his 
disegreement with those who departed from the doctrine of 
the consubstautiability of the Son. ‘This occasioned much re- 
mark, and soon afterwards another pastor, M. Heyer, whose 
opinions were widely different from those of his colleague, 
preached against the necessity of belief in mysteries inacces- 
sible to human reason. ‘This discourse, which at another pe- 
riod might perhaps have passed without notice, was now natu- 
rally considered as intended to refute the doctrines advanced 
by M. Cellerier, who accordingly made his complaint to the 
Company, in compliance with the ecclesiastical laws of Ge- 
ueva. Shortly alterwards M. Malan, who had been several 
vears a minister, and regent or master of one of the classes in 
the college, was reproved by the ——— for a sermon in 
which he espoused the opinions of M. Cellcrier, and the re- 
proof was speedily followed by the famous regulation of the 
third of May. 

This singular, and, as it appears to us, most ill-judged mea- 
sure, was adopted with a view of preventing all discussion from 
the pulpit of the subjects principally in dispute. Certain ar- 
ticles were drawn up which every minister was required to 
subscribe before he could preach in public, and every candi- 
date for orders before he could be ordained. It was also im- 
posed on all the members of the Company in office, or residing 
in the Canton*. This instrument was dated the third of 
May, 1817, previous to the annual ordination of such of the 
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theological students as had passed their last examinations. 
The following is a copy of it. 


** La compagnie des Pastcurs de l’Eglise de Genéve, pénétrée d'un 
esprit d’humilite, de paix et de charité Chrétienne, et convaincue que 
les circonstances oti se trouve l’Eglise confieé a ses soins, exigent de 
sa part des mesures de segesse et de prudence, arréte, sans pré- 
tendre porter aucun jugement sur le fond des questions suivantes, 
et sans g¢ner en aucune maniére la liberté des opinions, de faire 
prendre, soit aux Proposans qui demanderont d’étre consacrés au 
Saint Ministére, soit aux Ministres qui aspireront 4 exercer dans 
l’église de Genéve les fonctions Pastorales, l’engagement dont voici 
la teneur. 

“* Nous promettons de nous abstenir, tant que nous residerons et 
que nous precherons dans les ¢glises du Canton de Genéve, d’étab- 
lir, soit par un discours entier, soit par une partie de discours dirigée 
vers ce but, notre opinion, 

le, Sur la maniére dont la nature divine est unie a la personne 
de Jésus Christ. 

2°. Sur le peché originel. 

3°. Sur la maniére dont la grace opére oi sur Ja grace efficiente. 

4°, Sur la predestination. 

‘“* Nous promettons enfin de ne point combattre dans des discours 
publics, l’opinion de quelque Pasteur ou Ministre sur ces matiéres. 
Enfin, nous nous engageons, si nous sommes conduits 4 émettre 
notre pensce sur l’un de ces sujets, a le faire sans abonder dans 
notre sens, en ¢vitant les expressions étrangéres aux Saintes Ecri- 
tures, et en nous servant, autant que possible, des termes qu’elles 
cmploient.”’ Premiére lettre 4 un ami, &c. p.'8. 


It is our intention hereafter to make a few remarks on this 
regulation, and we will therefore only observe at present that 
if it were merely intended by it to prescribe silence upon 
the manner in which the Son partakes of the Divinity of the 
Father, or on the manner in which the Holy Spirit influences 
the heart, such reserve would be prudent and even necessary. 
But, notwithstanding the guarded manner in which some of 
the prohibited subjects are mentioned, we cannot conceal our 
conviction that something more than this was meant, on com- 
paring this document with the Catechism, the Liturgy, and the 
‘Translation of the Bible in 1805, of which we shall speak in 
the sequel. It seems clear to us that its object was to exclude 
altogether from the pulpit, the doctrines, amongst others, of 
the Divinity of our Saviour, of original sin, and of the regene- 
rating influence of the Spirit. Now waving for the present 
the question of the fundamental importance of these articles, 
what is this but to say that the Gospel dispensation has disco- 
vered nothing of which human reason aa not have made it- 
self master by it own intelligence,—or in other words, that a 
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revelation has been vouchsafed in which nothing was re- 
vealed ! 

This act does not appear to have passed the Company una- 
nimously, and can therefore only be leoked upon as exé 
pressing -the opinions of the majority of that body ; for it is 
stated that several of the pastors, three of whom are mentioned 
by name*, Messrs. Peschier, Professor of Belles Lettres, 
Moulinié, and Demellayer, refused their concurrence to it, 
and some also of the younger ministers declined signing it, 
among whom was M. Malan, who was pescct either 
prohibited from preaching, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, the Company requested. the several Clergy of Geneva 
not to allow him the use of their pulpits. Four of the students 
in the class for immediate ordination likewise refused their sig- 
natures, and were immediately excluded +, ‘The consequence 
of these strong measures, as might easily have been foreseen, 
was a. kind of schism in the Company, which being unhappily 
fomented from without by individuals who were certainly influ- 
enced by any other feeling rather than by zeal for religion, 
soon appeared likely to produce consequences not less fatal to 
the peace of Geneva, than to the cause of Christianity. 

It was not long however before discussion, and more ma- 
ture reflection on the prohibited points, appear to have effected 
a change in the sentiments of some of those who had originally 
signed the promise {. One of the oldest and most respecta- 
ble, who had been represented as the original adviser of 
the articies, wrote a letter to M. Malan, in which there was 
the following expression: ‘ Je tiens le réglement en horreur 
et j'ai honte d’avoir si long tems gardé une paix honteuse §.’ 
The majority of the Company however continued strongly at- 
tached to their regulation, notwithstanding representations 
from several most respectable quarters of its imprudence, even 
when due consideration was given to the preamble by which it 
is headed. <A copy of it had been published by Grenus with- 
out this preamble ||, and much of the censure which had been 
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* Malan'sSermons. Pref. p. 6. 

+ Malan’s Sermons. Pref. p. 6. Correspondance de Grenus, &c. p. 81. 

t It may perhaps be necessary to say, that in using this word, we have no in~ 
tention of applying it in any obnoxious sense, since we observe that in speaking 
of the act of the thifd of May, the defenders of the Company always make use of 
the word régiement, while their opponents almost uniformly employ the expression 
of promesse. This can hardly be accidental, 

§ Malan’s Sermons. Pref. p. 8. — 

\| Fragmens de I'Histoire Ecclésiastique de Gentve au 19¢. Siecle, p. 14. What 
is worse, while he omits the preamble, he says, c’est une piéce de |’histoire ; 
Je la transcris en entier. 
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cast upon it was attributed to the false impressions thus dis- 
ingenuously excited ; and its authors seém to have been encou- 
raged by the hope of seeing an end speedily put toa ~ age of 
opposition of which they do not seem to have properly eésti- 
mated the consequences. On the other hand, their antagonists 
were employed openly, and in secret, in decrying the opinions 
of the Company ;—the work of Empeytaz, together with others 
of the principal pamphlets, were istributed on every side— 
accusations of Arianism, Socinianism, and disguised Deism 
were widely circulated—anonymous letters were continually 
received full of bitter and extravagant reproaches—the Ca- 
tholics of the neighbourhood triumphed, and predicted the fall 
of the reformed religion—while the Protestant establishments 
of the Cantons of Vaud, Berne, and Neuchatel, were inun- 
dated with libels and writings, which it was impossible to trace 
to any authentic source. Indeed we cannot help observing 
with pain, that this mode of warfare has been adopted far too 
much by both sides. To have recourse to these zonua bra, is 
generally the sign of a bad cause, and in religious controver- 
sies is particularly objectionable. At the same time, we would 
not be understood to approve of the effrontery of Grenus, who 
steps forward boldly, and puts the finishing stroke to one of 
his pamphlets, in the form of an affidavit, ‘ Je déclare que je 
suis Tauteur de cet ouvrage. Signed ‘ Jaques Grenus 
Avocat.’ 

Early in the spring of 1818, the Company published some 
additional articles, with the view of explaining away those 
which had been considered most offensive. M. Malan u 
this, wrote a letter to the Company, stating that as he had not 
been actuated in his refusal to sign the regulation of the third 
of May, bya spirit altogether free from blame, he offered his 


hand to its members as brethren, and expressed his willingness 
to sign the articles as now explained. 


“ vy fus déterminé,” says he, “ par les circonventions de plu- 
e 


sieurs de ces messieurs, qui me trompérent indignement sur le sens 

de ce réglement abominable et surtout par une fausse charité, je 

l’avoue, je le confesse hautement, et je le ferai 4 la face de l’église, 
run mana? de foi, et un déplorable desir de tout concilier, me 
ttant par 1a que je gagnerois plus facilement les cceurs *.” 


After the sentence of suspension was taken off, M. Malan 
preached the two sermons which, as will be seen by the works 
laced at the head of this article, have been translated into 
lish, and published in London. One pastor only, among 
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an exceedingly crowded congregation, was present at the de- 
livery of the last of them. On the following day, M. Malan 
was suspended from all ecclesiastical functions. He sent to 
beg that his sermon might be examined by the Company before 
the sentence was passed, but this was refused ; and if his own 
statement is correct, he was thus condemned on the report of 
an individual member of their body *. 

The first of these sermons was preached on Easter Eve, from 
Luke xix. 10. “ The son of Manis come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” It is divided into three parts; Ist. 
Lhomme est perdu, ‘* Man is lost.” 2d. L’homme pécheur ne 
peut se sauver lui méme. ‘‘ Mana sinner cannot save 
himself.” 3d. L’homme perdu par le péché trouve son salut en 
Christ. ‘‘ Man ruined by sin finds salvation in Chiist.” 
Under these heads M. Malan has fully and powerfully en- 
forced the doctrines of Original Sin, and of Justification b 
Faith,and their practical bearings are strongly applied to the 
consciences of his hearers by frequent but certainly coarse ap- 
peals to theirexperience. But as we shall probably have oc-. 
casion to return to the consideration of the language of the 
preacher, especially on the first of these articles, we will 
merely now remark, that after attentively perusing this and 
the following sermon, we can discover nothing to which we 
cannot conscientiously subseribe in doctrine, though there is 
much of which we disapprove in manner. The points purely 
Calvinistical are neither discussed nor alluded to, and argu- 
ments from which a leaning to Antinomianism might be in- 
ferred, are carefully avoided. We extract the following pas- 
sage, to shew how careful the preacher has been to point out 
the necessary connection between vital faith and good works. 


“* Undoubtedly, your good works, your integrity, your virtues, 
then only deserving of the name, would be acceptable to God, were 
they done in the faith of Christ. For far be from us the error of 
those who through a false humility, calumniate their Seviour by 
maintaining that the works of regenerate man, of the Christian, are 
vanity and dross, and without value in the sight of God. Such a 
doctrine were dangerous. It is condemned by Scripture, which de- 
clares that works show the perfection of faith; that faith which 
worketh by love availeth ; that God had respect unto the oblation of 
Abel ; that blessed are the pure in heart, the merciful, the peace- 
makers; and that crowns and thrones are reserved for the persevering 
efforts of the faithful.’ Malan’s Sermons, P. 26. | 


The second Sermon is on James ii. 14. “ What doth it 
profit, my brethren, though aman say he have faith, and have 
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not works? Can faith save him?’ M. Malan first examines 
by what mark “a faith unto salvation” may be distinguished, 
and, secondly, inquires how far the faith of his hearers accords 
with the description given of the nature and effects of true 
fuith. The same scriptural ground of argument is adopted in 
this as in the preceding sermon ; but we should have augured 
more favorably of the effects of M. Malan’s preaching, and 
should have been better satisfied of the probability of his use- 
fulness as a Christian teacher, had he, after faithfully exhibiting 
a scriptural view of the fallen state of man, contented himself 
with more measured expressions,and used somewhat less abrupt- 
ness and severity in his personal applications of the doctrine. 
The minister of the Gospel has especial need of direction from 
above to aid him in his important task of dividing rightly the 
word of God ;—but we conceive that the prudent preacher, 
while he dares not compromise through the fear of man one of 
the least of the fundamental truths of religion, will at the same 
time be careful neither to substitute first the ‘ strong meat’ in 
the place of ‘ milk ;—nor to feed the ‘ babes’ of Christ with 
what is more fit to nourish those who have already attained 
the full stature of his followers ;—nor to disgust by violence 
when milder methods might more effectually recommend a 
covenant of love ;—nor to shock by exaggerated statements 
where prejudice and error have extensively prevailed on par- 
ticular subjects. He will thus be far more likely to win souls 
to the truth, as it is in Christ, and will be more evidently 
walking in the steps, and after the manner of his apostolical 
models. 

At the same time that M. Malan was suspended from 
the exercise of his clerical functions, it was notified to him 
that he must exclude the opinions he professed from the fifth 
class of the College, of which he had been Regent for several 
years, under pain of dismissal. He had also established a 
Sunday school, gratis, in the same room of the College where 
his class assembled during the week, but as the Company re- 
fused to let him employ it for that purpose, he prepared at 
considerable expense an apartment in his own premises suffi- 
ciently large to hold the children who attended. 

The principal objections made to him as Regent were, Ist. 
that he employed the Bible in the religious instruction of his 
class*, 2dly, that he made changes in the authorised cate- 
chism ; 3dly, that he introduced doctrines which were not una- 
nimously received, and which were beyond the comprehension 
of children between the ages of ten and twelve, such, for in- 





* Pidces relatives A la destitution du Ministre Malan. P. 6. 
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stance, as that the world was created by our Lord Jesus 
Christ *. 

To the first charge he replied by confessing the fact, alleg- 
ing the direct authorization of a tate Principal of the College, 
und assuring the Company that it was his especial care-to ac- 
company every lesson in the Holy Scriptures with such expla- 
nations as should make them level to the capacity of the most 
tender age +. This we believe is the first time that a minister 
of the Reformed church has been reprehended for making the 
Bible his text book in his lessons of religion. The fact is 
striking, and the inferences to be drawn from it are not with- 
out importance in their bearings upon the disputed points. 

To the second objection, he answered, that he made 
no change whatever in the received Catechism ;—that his class 
learnt it textaally ; but that it was true that in his oral instrue- 
tions he taught some things which though not to be found in 
it, were still inexact conformity with the Catechism of Calvin, 
the confession of faith of the synod of Dort, and the confession 
of Geneva ¢. 

To the third charge of introducing subjects too abstruse for 
the understandings of children, he opposed the unanimous tes- 
timony of the scholars of his class,—their actual progress in 
religious knowledge,—the visible amelioration of their moral 
conduct,—the thanks which he bad personally received from 
many of the mest respectable of their friends for the improve- 
ment, which, under the blessing of God, the means employed 
by him had produced,—and lastly, the express approbation 
which his efforts had received at different times, from the pro- 
fessors, the Rector of the Academy, and the members of the 
Company themselves§. To this justification he voluntarily 
added a summary of what formed the doctrinal part of his reli- 
gious Instruction, : 

In reply to this communication, M. Malan was ordered to 
abstain, as well in his oral exhortations, as in his regular in- 
structions from all the subjects on which the Catechism was 
silent, with an intimation that the Bible contained other sub- 
lime and irrefragable truths by which the young Christian might 
be better led to the study and practice of virtue, than by the 
introduction of delicate questions of theology, on which the 
opinion of the world would probably always continue divided. 
(ifteen days were allowed for him to declare whether he was 
willing to conform to this regulation. Before the expiration 
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of the appointed time, M. Malan sent in his answer, in which 
he explains hinself more fully upon the matter ofhis doctrine, 
and the manner of his discharging his office of Regent. The 
following we be considered as a brief summary of his cata- 

ing, as far as it had reference to the disputed 


chetical teac 
points. 


Ist. He taught the children of his class that they were born 
in corruption, inclined to evil, (Liturgy of Geneva) and 
by nature the children of wrath, (Eph. ii. 3. Job xiv. 4. Ps. 
li. 7. John iii. 5. Rom. v. 12—14.) without ever saying a 
word to them of the nature and primitive origin of sin, or of 
the manner in which the sin of Adam-is imputed, or of the 
loss of free will, and other questions of the same nature. 

2dly. He taught them that they could not be raised from 
this state of spiritual death (Eph. ii. 1. v.14. Rom. vi. 13. 
Col. ii. 13. 1'Tim. v. 6.) but by being born again of the Spirit 
(John iii. 5.) who is God (John v.) without ever saying how 
grace operates upon the heart, whether by suggestions, by 
impulses, or by an irresistible power, and without ever seeking 
to raise the veil in which the mystery of the Trinity is enve- 
loped. ‘ 

"aly. He taught them that as sinners they had need of sal- 
vation, and that their salvation was wholly in Jesus Christ, 
who being by his nature the eternal wisdom of God (Prov. 
viii, k. 22. Mic. v. 2.) and God blessed for ever (Rom. ix. 5.) 
was made flesh (John i. 14.) and took upon him the form of a 
servant (Philip ii. 7. Heb. ii. 14. 18.) being made like unto us 
that he might satisfy for us the justice of God (Isaiah liii.) and 
be made sin for us (Eph. v. 2. Tit. ii. 18, 14. 2 Cor. v. 21.) 
and by himself purge our sins (Heb. i. 3.) and sanctify us 
(Heb. x. 10.) and reconcile us with God (1 John ii. 10. iii. 
16. Rev. xiii. 8.). Buthe had never pretended to fathom. by 
himself, much less with children, the great mystery of godli- 
ness (1 ‘Tim. iii. 16.) so as to explain the manner in which the 
Godhead was united to the haman nature. 

Athly. He taught them that the salvation wrought by Jesus 
Christ is the gi/t of God, (Eph. ii. 4—9. Philip. i. 29.) mer- 
cifully granted in his Son (Rom. ix.)—But he had never once 
mentioned to them the word Predestination, in the convie- 
tion that it was a doctrme which could only be received and un- 
derstood, as far as human reason can understand it, by such 
as were advanced in faith, and whose hearts were already 
brought into subjection to the Gospel. 

Lastly, he taught them that in order to prove their love and 
gratitude towards their Saviour, it. was their duty to take his 
life as a pattern for their own, and should be zealous of all good 
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works, that it might be seen of a surety in whom they be- 
lieved, and that they were not children of this world, bnt ser- 
vants of Christ. But he never entered with them into the sub- 
tleties of preventing, or co-operating grace, or any of the scho- 
lastic disputes which he considered as contrary to the simpli- 
a the Christian religion *. 

. Malan adhered firmly to this confession of faith, and all 
compromise being rejected, he was dismissed from his place of 
Regent, and the decision of the Company soon afterwards re- 
ceived the sanction of the government. At the same time, a mea- 
sure unknown before in Geneva since the Reformation, was 
adoptedby those who disapproved of the doctrines imputed 
to the clergy. Private religious. mectings. were held, and a 
‘new Protestant church was formed in opposition to the esta- 
blished form of worship +. The lower classes, usually the most 
intolerant, looked upon these assemblies with a suspicious 
eye, and if we may believe the statement of M. Grenus, some 
of those horrible cries, to which their ears had been fami- 
liarized during the dreadful scenes of the Revolution, were 
again heard in the neighbourhood of the house where the Se- 
paratists had met together for the purposes of prayer t. This 
is said to have occurred in the anesthe of July, 1818. We know 
that some religious disturbances did actually take place about 
that time; but we trust that the accusation respecting the con- 
duct of the populace is as unfounded as another. charge 
brought forward on the same authority, and which we know 
to be a malicious and wicked calumny, namely, that the dis- 
turbances in question were fomented by the clergy, and that 
one of the ministers themselves was recognized in disguise 
in the midst of the tumult§. Such base insinuations recoil 
upon their author, and fall harmless to the ground, telum im- 
belle sine ictu, however deliberately aimed, and however force- 
fully directed. 

Such we believe is a correct outline of the progress of these 
unfortunate discussions, as far as we have been able to collect 
it in any authentic shape. Our wish has been to “ nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice ;” and ifin any of our 
statements we have been undesignedly led into error, we 
would beg each party to consider hdw difficult it is to extract 
the exact and impartial truth from the midst of conflicting 
and contradictory evidence, and under the disadvantage of 
distance from the scene of controversy. We have hitherto 
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confined ourselves to a simple narration of facts, and have no 
room at present for any of the remarks which crowd upon us; 
butit is our intention to resume the subject in the next Numn- 
ber, when we shall not hesitate to give our own opinion of the 
conduct of the two parties, impartially, but without reserve. 
In the mean time we will venture to adopt the motto used by 
one of the authors of the pamphlets belore us, and say with 
him, Iliacos intra muros peccatur, et extra. 








Art. V. Peter Bell: a Tale in Verse. By William 
Wordsworth. Svo. Longman. 1U819. 


THE sentiments with which we regard Mr. Wordsworth 
as a poet, have been long before the public, in one of our 
earliest numbers; and a fuller consideration of his writings 
leaves us still satisfied with the opinions we there expressed. 
We think that there is no one of the present day, and none 
but the few giants of precedirg ages, who have excelled him 
in some of his productions; in these and in parts of others 
he has displayed a splendour and purity of diction, a force, 
and skilful harmony of measure, with a depth, a truth, a ten- 
derness, and a solemn sublimity of sentiment, which in their 
union remind us forcibly of the happiest, and most golden 
moments. of the immortal Petrarch. Competent judges will 
not complain of this praise as exaggerated; and they only, 
who are miserably ignorant of the capabilities of a simple style, 
or (to speak more correctly) of the meaning of the terms im- 
plicity in style, will be surprized to hear us make mention of a 
diction which they have been accustomed to hear characterised 
as fit only for the mouths of nurses and infants. But without 
entering into that argument, which is foreign to our present 
purpose, we will satisly ourselves with opening a single vo- 
lume as it lies before us, and recommending those who doubt 
ihe fact, to the perusal of Ruth *, or an exquisite little poem, 
beginning, ‘‘ Three years she grew in sun and shower*.” If 
they have formed their notions of simplicity in style from the 
pages of modern criticism, we can promise them at least the 
pleasure of a surprise from the perusal of these poems. 

Still in our consideration of what Mr. Wordsworth might 
have been from what he sometimes is, we confess, regretlully, 
that he seems to us to have failed; not merely failed in the 
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acquisition of present popularity, which he justly values at a 
very low rate, (for to the poet, beyond all other writers, the 
favourable judgment of an artificial’ and fashion-mongering 
age, offers but a doubtful assurance of real and abiding fame,) 
but also in our opinion he has not laid grounds for his per- 
manent «nd unambiguous rank as an English Classic so high, 
as his peculiar powers, and the meritorious study which he has 
bestowed in the cultivation of them would have led us to an- 
ticipate for him. In every age, so long as our language be 
intelligible, whether living or dead, Wordsworth will have 
enthusiastic admirers, and to go a step farther, there will 
always be among them such admirers as a poet may with rea- 
son be most proud of ; but we are much in error if in any age 
the ablest of those admirers will be able satisfactorily to an- 
swer the objections urged against him by candid and feeling 
readers of a different persuasion. We say this, reasoning 
partly from our own feelings, but still more from those of the 
ablest and fairest judges whom we have been able to consult ; 
we scarcely ever met with a single person, whose opinion on 
the subject we valued, and who was open to express it, that 
could say he had read any whole poem of Wordsworth’s com- 
position, longer than a mere sonnet, without being obliged to 
get over, and subdue, in some part of it, offensive and dis- 
turbing feelings; to forget something that shocked his taste, 
and checked that full current of admiration, which the re- 
mainder excited; the latter feeling perhaps after all predo- 
minated, yet the mind was left in a state of incomplete 
satisfaction. 

We are ourselves warm, very warm admirers of Words- 
worth; yet if our opinion be worth asking, we must give 
it nearly in the words which we have written above. ‘This 
is a fact, of which those who “ care for such things,” will 
consider it worthy of inquiry to ascertain the causes; and as 
we have never, we believe, attempted to develope them, 
though perhaps they may be deduced from our former reason- 
ing, we will take the gg | which Peter Bell affords us, 
to say a few words upon it. e see no cause for departing 
from the account which we have before given of the prin- 
ciples, on which Mr. Wordsworth’s poetical system is built ; 
they seem to us to be two in number, with an important co- 
rollary deducible from them; we perfectly agree im the truth 
and importance of the two first, and we are precluded from 
denying the abstract truth, though we doubt of the practical 
expediency of the last. The principles are, first, that 
‘* whatsoever material or temporary exists before our senses, 
is capable of being associated in our minds with something 
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spiritual and eternal ;” and, secondly, that it is the business 
of the poet to see all things with a view to this capability of 
association, and to familiarize the’ process to his own, and to 
his reader’s mind; the corollary is, that if all things are 
equally capable of the process, and in the availing itself of 
that capability, the true and essential excellence of poetry 
consists, then the commonest external thing, the most every 
day occurrence of life, or the meanest appearance of nature 
is equally capable of being made the ground-work or subject 
of poetry with the noblest and most uncommon. 

We have said that these principles are true; on such sub- 
jects there is always danger of writing in a way which may 
seem mystical to many readers; we would earnestly desire to 
avoid this except at the expence of truth. As surely then as 
every human body contains within it ‘an intellectual soul, so 
surely, we hold, does every thing external, animate and inani- 
mate, bear reference to things internal and immaterial, which 
reference becomes apparent, and is brought as it were into 
action by the powers of analogy and association, in feeling 
acute and imaginative, that is to say, in poetical minds. ‘The 
simplest truth sometimes assumes a solemn air, when formally 
announced, and such we fear may be the case with the pre- 


sent; but our Le ag “eA less regularly put is merely this, 


that every external object is capable of exciting in a poetical 
mind some analogous internal idea, and as a beautiful and ir- 
resistible proof of the truth of this we would refer our readers 
to Boyle’s Occasional Reflections, where they will find the 
noblest, and most poetical train of thoughts often deduced 
from what might otherwise have seemed the most unpro- 
mising and unproductive ground-work. Admitting the truth 
of this proposition, it is clear, beyond dispute, that the in- 
ternal ile to which the external object gives rise, is by far 
the more important of the two, considered either as the sub- 
ject of communication or reflection; to take up our former 
comparison it is as the soul to the body of that from which it 
springs, and the poet or the painter, whose representation of 
externals fails to excite in minds sufliciently sensible the 
proper internal association, fails precisely in the noblest, and 
most essential part of his duty, and neglects to draw from 
things without the more important meaning and lesson which 
they are capable of conveying from within. 

hese principles then are not only trae, but so far as poetry 
itself may be considered as one among many engines bestowed 
upon man by God for the improvement of his moral nature, 
no less than the mere adornment of his earthly existence, they 
must undoubtedly be ranked among moral, and highly im- 
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portant truths, Nor if we look at poetry merely as a suurce 
of intellectual pleasure, can we doubt that these principles 
are in that point of view equally considerable. e will not 
aflirm that no pleasure is derivable from a merely exact de- 
lineation of any scene of nature or art, but we are sure that 
it is lame and poor to that vivid, and, as it were, electric de- 
light, which the mind receives from a description, acting, 
not so much by itself, and in finished details, as by rousing the 
creative power within, and enabling it to see in more perfect 
beauty that which is only sketched, and faintly traced by the 
describer. It is not indeed easy to ascertain comparative 
quantities of pleasure ; we may safely, however, appeal to the 
lovers of poetry for the truth of our last assertion: they will 
find it illustrated and proved in every page of our greatest 
poets; it is hardly possible to read a single description of 
Milton’s, which does not contain some one or more words, the 
key notes, as it were, of the association, giving life to the 
whole passage, -and limiting, not indeed the precise train, 
but the general direction of the correspondent thoughts and 
images which arise in the reader's mind. 

Simple and self-evident as these propositions now are to 
ourselves, they were certainly lost sight of by the majority of 
our intermediate poets from the restoration down to alot 
period ; laborious and unimpassioned description clothed in & 
conventional set of terms, and a language artificial, and often 
grossly misapplied, were substituted for the natural and in- 
dividual, though highly cultivated, and highly raised poetry, 
which had gone-before. So far then as our author revived, 
enforced, and exemplified these principles, so far as he man- 
fully protested against, and very ingeniously demonstrated, 
the abuses of modern poetic diction by the indiscriminate and 
conventional use of those terms, metaphors, and figures, which 
had their merit in ancient poetry, from the propriety and 
dramatic truth of their application, so far as he evinced that 
_ it was as absurd to make passion and imagination speak the 
language of poetical convention as it would be to confine 
them tu the terms of the schools or the courts; thus far he is 
entitled to our highest praises, and our warmest thanks; he 
by so doing unfettered the tongue of the Muse, and repiaced 
in her hand the sceptre of power, 

But when we come to the practical consequences which he 
has always maintained, and too often exemplified, we must in 
honesty hold a more measured language, and admit, that we 
see in them the excesses, from which no manliness or stren 
of mind seems able to guard the reviver of an old, or the in- 
yentor of a new system. We have said that we cannot deny 
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the abstract truth of his corollary; if it be true that all things 
are capable of the process, and that in pursuing the process 
lies the true business of the poet, then any thing, that which 
is low as well as that which is high, is capable of being the 
subject of poetry. We grant it, and we grant no more; 
Wordsworth, as it appears to us, has advanced one step far- 
ther, and in that step the fallacy lies ; he has substituted the 
words “ more fit for” im the place of ‘‘ capable of,” and has 
therein committed the same error which a statuary would, 
who, because all stone was capable of the process, in the 
performance of which his art lay, should therefore choose to 
execute his groupes in granite, rather than in Parian marble. 
Wordsworth might have been well content simply to have 
established the truth of his proposition; he must have well 
known that merely as abstract truth, it was not so uniin- 
portant, as ignorant men would have imagined. To know 
that all nature, low as well as high, was equally submitted to 
his jurisdiction and within his province, was sure, on many 
occasions, to give a poet’s hand that freedom and spirit which 
are inconsistent with the fear of overstepping certain limits, 
and straying into a forbidden country. ro know this also 
was, in another view, important, because it implied and 
flowed from the still more important knowledge of the true 
principle of all poetical capability; when he announced that 
all things were subjects of poetry, he did so from correctly 
reasoning how it was that any single thing might be. ‘Thus 
learned in the principles of his art, and gifted by nature as he 
is with the main ingredients of poetic genius, there seem to 
us to hive been no bounds to the excellence which he might 
have maintained, but those which he has unfortunately set to 
himself, and these may be described in a single sentence ; he 
has not suffered his poetry to be the expression merely of his 
natural and unperverted feelings ; but he has devoted it to the 
developement and maintenance of a system. Because he has 
discovered and maintained successfully, that good poetry may 
be written on a celandine or a daisy, he seems to have acted 
as if better poetry could be written on them than on subjects 
of a higher degree; he has neglected to take into the account 
that poetry is a communicative art, that the state of the re- 
cipient is to be considered, as well as that of the communi- 
cant; that it is little to have mixed up all the essential in- 
gredients of poetic pleasure if they are to be neutralized or 
overpowered by certain accompanying feelings of disgust or 
ridicule, 
We are aware that the poet himself will deny the grounds 
of our conclusion; he will declare, perhaps, that though his 
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writings are in iaithfal adherence to a certain system, yet he 
writes with unshackled freedom, that it is an unconscious ad- 
herence, and undeviating, only because the system itself is 
built upon the laws of our nature. Such an answer, it is 
evident, will apply with equal force to a false and a true 
system; it is making the inveteracy of the habit its justifica- 
tion; but, indeed, with all our old, our unfeigned, our 
respectful, and even affectionate deference for Wordsworth, 
we are bold to say that he is no competent judge in this mat- 
ter. ‘That he writes under the impulse of a glowing and 
real enthusiasm we do not intend to deny; on the contrary, 
we are.very sure that he feels whatever he describes himself 
as feeling in the contemplation of a bird’s nest, or the sudden 
gleaming of a bunch of daffodils; but we cannot therefore 
conclude either that the thoughts which they excite are so 
important, as that they should form the prineipal subject of 
a wise man’s contemplations ; or that it is proper for a poet to 
make such feelings the principal topic of his communications 
to the world. 
After all, what is poetry, or when do a certain train of 
thoughts, images, and words become poetry! certainly they 
are so when they first rise in the poet’s mind; and a man 
may be a poet,.in the full and common sense of the word, who 
has never committed a poem to paper or even recited a line 
to his friend. A man may satisfy himself with the solitary 
pleasure of such creations, content with his own vivid per- 
ceptions, and exulting within himself in the consciousness 
of his uncommunicated strength; he may feel no desire to 
communicate what has delighted himself, he may seek for no 
applause beyond that of his own breast. When this is the 
case, the world has no right to question him upon the subject 
or the manner of his meditations; but the moment the poet 
communicates to others, it is evident that as he has now a 
new object, so there is also a new party to be consulted in the 
attainment of that object. The poet who recites, or writes, 
or publishes, has clearly, in so doing, an object beyond the 
pleasure of poetic composition ; he seeks for praise, for im- 
mortal fame, or to suit a poet's delicacy, he seeks to commu- 
nicate pleasure to others. ‘The hasnt by which he arrives 
at that object is the exciting feelings correspondent to those 
which he has himself experienced ; and he attains his object 
more completely, the greater number of persons he succeeds 
in thrilling with these similar emotions. Poets may coquette 
it if they please, and disclaim a desire of applause or fame ; 
but he who publishes, must, by all fair rules of interpretation, 
be held to desire something external, either glory to himself, 
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or the communication of pleasure to others ; in either case the 
number of those who applaud, or who are pleased, is an es- 
sential part of the complete attainment of the object. We 
are aware of the distinction between popularity and fame, we 
give Wordsworth full credit for despising the former and de- 
siring only the latter; but in this he is only a better arithme- 
tician than many of his contemporaries ; it is only because he 
knows that the popularity of to-day is no assurance for the 
fame of to-morrow, and that he whose admirers are tlhe most 
judicious, and whose fame lasts the longest, will in the end 
have the greater number of readers. 

The question then with a poet must always be, how can I 
excite in the greatest number of my fellow-creatures emotions 
similar to those which 1 feel myself? and when this is the 
question, it is obvious that he must take into the account 
‘ something more than merely his own sensibilities, and the 
causes of excitement fo them; he is bound to examine into 
the same things as they belong, or refer to others. His own 
constitution may be one of peculiar delicacy ; circumstances 
may have rendered it morbid, or at least cherished its sen- 
sibilities to excess; his habits of life may have directed them 
into au uncommon channel, or may have attached importance 
to that which the mass of the world has been accustomed to 
consider trifling. In all these cases, the medium of com- 
munication between the poet and his readers, is disturbed ; 
to say the least, he comes among them and proffers his 
thoughts for their acceptance, just as one buried for many 
years in the interior of Africa, might appear in the market 
here, with a strmg of cowries for his medium of commerce ; 
they may have been valuable where they were procured, and 
may have cost him many a day’s labour under a burning sun; 
they may indeed be intrinsically as fit for the purpose as gold 
and silver, or more perishable paper; but he must not expect 
to purchase with them here the article of which he stands in 
need. When this too happens, the poet must not too hastily 
conclude, any more than the African, that all the world is 
wrong, and he alone right; if, indeed, he is conscious of 

owers which may constrain the age and fashion, hearts and 

abits to his own bent, it is all well, at least for him, and his 
object will be attained in his own way. But since the poet 
has no controul over circumstances ; since there will be always 
in the world bustle, and contention, and wars, and commerce, 
and litigation, it is perhaps greater wisdom to despair of al- 
tering that which flows from. them, to renounce an — 
which the most vigorous son of the Muse has never made 


with success, and so far as may be done, without cramping 
5 
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the free step of genius, to accommodate oneself to the feel- 
ings and reasonings of others. In saying this, we are not the 
advocates of an unworthy compliance; the “diversity,” as a 
lawyer would say, is to be noted between that which is the 
sickly and short-lived fashion of the day, and that which, pro- 
ceeding from permanent causes, may be fairly expected to be 
itself permanent; the slave of the former deliberately re- 
nounces the very object, which we have supposed to be ho- 
nestly and properly in the poet's view. 

It will scarcely be asked how we apply this to Wordsworth, 
or how it accounts for that want of success, which we lament 
in. his poetry. All objects or en in nature are in- 
trinsically capable of that speculation and association which 
are the basis of poetical pleasure; a large class of them, 
however, from other circumstances, apparently permanent in 
their nature, and from inveterate counter-associations, whe- 
ther reasonable or not, are either esteemed by the mass of 
men as trifling, or felt to be disgusting; when these, there- 
fore, are made the subjects of grave or delicate specula- 
tion, the poet’s associations and the reader's are at direct va- 
riance ; and even if the powers of the former, with the in- 
trinsic justice of his thoughts, should prevail over the mere 
habits and feelings of the latter, it is evident that a victo 
obtained by a struggle does not and cannot impart that fuil 
and perfect pleasure which it is the business of poetry to 
bestow. This we take to be a just account of the dispute 
between Wordsworth and the mass of his readers; there was 
something more than playful and good-humoured satire in the 
critic, that talked of the ‘‘ consecration of chicken,” and such 
other disgusting subjects in a review of his poetry ; but savin 
the malice of the remark, it is undoubtedly true, that accord- 
ing to Wordsworth’s principles carried to their fall extent, 
(carried, let it be remembered, much farther than even his 
Quixotism has ever ventured in practice,) there is nothing too 
trifling for grave, too disgusting for pleasant speculation ; 
the greatness, the goodness, the wisdom of the Creator are as 
fairly deducible from the fly that feeds upon corruption, nay 
from the corruption itself.on which it feeds, as from the 
purest lily, the brightest sun-rise, the most glorious.canopy of 
stars, or the fairest woman, that were ever celebrated by 
poet. 

: T'wo remarks remain to be made, one addressed to readers, 
the other with great respect to the poet himself. ‘To the for- 
mer, we would say, that if they have formed their opinions of 
Wordsworth from public reputation, from illiberal and unjast 
criticism, from any thing but an attentive and impartial study 
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of his writings, they impeach their own justice; have done 
the poet great wrong, and themselves yet greater. We have 
stated our objections to certain of his opinions, and we repeat 
that we think he has shewn a perverse preference for the 
maintenance and exemplification of a system to the yielding 
to the nobler and more genial current of his natural feelings. 
Still, if we reject from the list of his poems whatever are 
most open to these objections, those in which the inventor or 
the reviver of a system predominates over the natural poet, 
enough and more than enough will yet remain in the volumes 
of Wordsworth, to reward with the richest fruits that poetry 
can bestow, a candid and attentive reader. It is pitiable and 
maudlin folly to consider poetry as the mere recreation of 
idleness, in which it is a fault if the mind is called upon for a 
moment's exertion; it is prejudice to take up our opinions 
for granted, and without examination, upon the word of a 
single critic ; it is injustice for a single fault of taste to reject 
all the writings of any poet; let our readers only stand clear 
of this folly, and avoid this prejudice and this mjustice, and 
we promise them that they will find in Wordsworth, poems, 
which it is a misfortune at least, we will not venture to say 
a disgrace, to be incapable of feeling and admiring. 

We have also to address a few words to the poet himself. 
His writings are devoted to the cause of religion and mo- 
rality, and in that holy cause we scarcely know a more zea- 
lous, a more fearless, or more eloquent advocate ; it is quite 
retreshing to turn from the tawdry voluptuousness of one con- 
temporary poet, or the gloomy misanthropy of another; the 
vague aspirations of this man, the cold scepticism of that, or 
the shocking blasphemy of a third, to the pure, manly, single- 
minded morality of Wordsworth. We give him credit too for 
feeling as he writes, and we are sure, that to promote virtue 
and purity, is, with him, beyond all profit, all praise, all plea- 
sure. Upon this ground we take our stand, and we beseech 
him to consider, that whatever prevents his general accepta- 
tion, diminishes his power of doing good; we think he must 
be satisfied by a trial of so many years, that while he writes 
as he writes now, projecting his system at every angle, and 
presenting so many sides obvious to the perversions of ridicule 
and malice, he may indeed have a few passionate admirers, 
whoze zeal and weight may suffice to console wounded 
vanity, but he never can have that general influence, nor 
produce that powerful effect, which of all living poets he is 
by nature most capable of producing. We do not prescribe 
the manner or the measure of alteration to the poet, we ap- 
peal to the man and the moralist, whether some alteration, 
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some yielding to prejudices, if they be permanent, some de- 
parture from the very summum jus of abstract truth, be not 
both possible and expedient. 

It is high time for us to come to the poem itself, which has 
furnished us with an excuse for so long a preface. It is in- 
troduced by a prologue, in which the poet explains his pre- 
ference of the earth, and subjects connected with the daily 
feelings, and occurrences of man over all that is supernatural 


and marvellous, This is attempted to be done in a playful 
fiction of a 


“ Little boat, 
In shape a very crescent moon.” 


In which the poet describes himself as taking a voyage in the 
air, but soon becoming tired of stars and planets, and begging 
to be reconveyed to earth. The boat cries shame upon him 
for a poet of faint heart, but offers to convey him, since hea- 
ven is too high for him, and the music of the spheres troubles 
him, to see all the wonders of the earth, and of fairy land; the 
poet rejects even this offer, and persists in being set down in 
his own garden, where round the stone table, ‘* beneath the 
spreading Weymouth pine,” a party of friends are assembled 
to hear him tell the tale of ‘‘ Peter Bell the Potter.” Play- 
fulness is not Wordsworth’s forte, and we think that in all 
the lighter parts of this jeu d’esprit he has failed; in these. 
parts too he has indulged himself in the use of those familiar 
forms of speech, to which nothing can reconcile us in poetry 
that is in other passages so serious and philosophical as this. 
But there is something very glowing and tender in the ex- 
pression of his feelings when he hangs over ‘‘ the town where 
he was born,” and the following stanzas are no less beautiful 
5 me well expressed, than true in the positions which they lay 
own. 


“ There was a time when all mankind 
Did listen with a faith sincere 
To tuneful tongues in mystery vers’d: 
Then Poets fearlessly rehears'd 
The wonders of a wild career. 


** Go,—but the world’s a sleepy world, 
_ And ’tis I fear an age too late ; 
Take with you some ambitious youth, 
For I myseif in very truth 
: Am all unfit to be your mate. 
Q4q 
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“ Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers, 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me, her tears and mirth 
Her humblest mirth, and tears. 


The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If-I along that lowly way, 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 

And with a soul of power. 


These given what more need I desire, 
To stir, to sooth, or elevate? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life's daily prospect find, 
May tind or there create? 


A potent wand doth Sorrow wield 

What spell so strong as guilty fear? 
Repentance is a tender sprite; 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
*Tis lodg’d within her silent tear.” P. 11. 


The poem itself opens with a stanza, which Wordsworth 
veems to have placed boldly in limine, as a note of defiance 
to his critics, and a test of the passive obedience of his dis- 
eiples. | 


“ All by the moonlight river side 
it gave three miserable groans, 
‘Tis come then to a pretty pass,’ 
Said Peter to the groaning .\ss, 
* But [ will bang your bones,’ **  P. 15. 


We are as far as the poet himself can be from thinking 
that Peter the potter ought to storm at a poor ass in down- 
right heroics; but we beg to observe, that the tale might, 
in this part at least, have been as well conducted without 
making him speak at all; the speech is merely inserted orna- 
menti gratia; and if it was incorrect to make him speak 
in any other than forms and phrases inseparably connected 
with low and ridiculous associations, we think there can be 
no doubt, that the poet should have sacrificed the dramatic 
effect for the sake of excluding such associations, and merely 
told us in his own person and in his own language, that Peter 
beat the ass very unmercifully. Not, however, to renew an 
argument on which we have already said so much, we will 
only say one word with CR oe to the few lines which w 
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addressed in the last page to Wordsworth himself, and upon 
a point on which we are sure that we must be better judges 
than he himself can be. Of all the persons who take up 
Peter Bell, we will venture to say, that a very large propor- 
tion, (and among thein persons who might have been delighted 
aud instructed with the tale if they could have been got fairly 
into it without prejudice on their minds) will take the colour- 
ing of their opiion, and receive a fatal disgust from this 
very unfortunate stanza. ‘The poet may smile at this, the 
critic may hold for nothing rh windhere so furmed, but the 
zealous moralist cannot consider such a fact as unimportant. 
The audience who are assembled to hear the tale, very 
naturally expostulate upon this abrupt beginning, and in the 
manner of their doing so, Wordsworth has fallen into an 
inconsistency with his own position, which as an argumen- 
— ad hominem, we cannot pass over without. noticing to 
im. : 


“« «Good sir,’ the vicar’s voice exclaimed, 
‘You rush at once into the middie ;’ 
And little Bess, with accents sweeter, 
- Cried ‘ O dear sir, but who is Peter?’ 
Said Stephen *’tis a downright riddle.’ P, 15. 


We have no fault to find with this, but 


*¢ The Squire said, ‘sure as Paradise 
Was lost to man by Adam’s sinning 
This leap is for us alf too bold, &c,’" P. 16, 


Now there may be some propriety in the squire’s talking 
of a bold leap, but upon the same principle that Peter was 
found to talk of “ pretty passes,” and ‘ banging bones,” we 
contend that the squire’s simile should have been, ‘‘ sure as 
a gun,” or “ sure as Carlisle race was lost to me by Adam's 
bolting,” or any other such form of speech. The fall of man, 
and the loss of Paradise are evidently dramatically improper 
in the mouth of the village squire. | 

‘this interruption, however, recalls the poet, and he begins 
his tale regularly, by an account of the occupation, habits, 
and character, of Peter Bell. This is admirably done in the 
best style of narration, with. the truest pencil of moral deli- 
neation. Peter was by trade an “ itinerant potter,” and in his 
vocation had travelled through all parts of Ireland; he had been 
in the large towns, and cities, and through the most retired 
hamlets in inland vallies, or ‘along the indented -coust.” 
Nature, however, in all her varied forms of loveliness and 
majesty, had produced no effect i his stubborn heart, he 
Q q 
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had learned from her, indeed, whatever she could teach of 


wildness and cunning, which in his mind had been com- 
pounded with all the low vices of the city, but to use the 
beautiful words of the Poet, 


‘* In vain through every changeful year 


Did Nature lead him as before : 
A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more, 


Small change it made in Peter’s heart 
To see his gentle pannier’d train 

With more than vernal pleasure feeding, 
Where’er the tender grass was leading 
Its earliest green along the lane. 


In vain through water, earth, and air, 
The soul of happy sound was spread, 
When Peter, on some April morn, 
Beneath the broom, or budding thorn, 
Made the warm earth his lazy bed. 


At noon, when by the forest’s edge 
He lay, beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart—he never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky. 


On a fair prospect some have look’d 
And felt, as | have heard them say, 
As if the moving time had been, 

A thing as steadfast as the scene 

On which they gaz’d themselves away. 


With Peter Bell I need not tell, 
That this had never been the case, 
He was a carl, as wild and rude 

As ever hue and cry pursued, 

As ever ran a felon’s race.”’ P.21. 


The character of the hero being fully drawn, the little in- 
cident which forms the ground-work, rather than the subject 
of the poem, commences. In one of his rambles, Peter was 
wandering alone by moonlight, near the river Swale, and 
seeing a path that promised him a shorter road than the one 
in which he was travelling, he strikes into it and loses his 
way. Following, however, the path, he comes to an old 
quarry, where it ends; nothing daunted, however, by the 
gloominess of the quarry, and in that kind of vexation which 
aman feels who has wantonly thrown himself out of his right 
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toad, he pushes on through the aperture of the quarry, and 
at length emerges— 


“* And behold 
A scene of soft and lovely hue! 
Where blue and grey, and tender green, 
Together made as sweet a scene 
As ever human eye did view. 


‘“* Beneath the clear blue sky he saw 
A little field of meadow ground, 
But field, or meadow, name it not ; 
Call it of earth a small green plot 
With rocks encompass’d trek 


“* The Swale flow’d under the grey rocks, &c.” P. 28, 


There is something very exquisite to our feelings in these 
few lines of description ; the drawing, it will be observed, 
is very general, a blue sky, a little meadow, rocks around, 
and a stream flowing under them ; it is, we believe, in the 
very generality of the drawing, and the fewness of the fea- 
tures, that the charm consists; scarcely any one can wander 
much in countries but of common beauty, and be a real loyer 
of nature, who will not be able to associate this description 
with some secluded glade, some little island in the woods, 
which arrested his steps in passing, and which it is delightful 
to have brought again to his memory. We could name 
several favourite spots upon both shores of Devonshire, that 
instantly rose to our recollection upon reading the lines. 

In this lonely spot Peter finds nothing but a solitary ass, 
which he instantly determines upon stealing, and the poet as 
usual makes him announce this determination, and address 
the ass in language, the only recommendation of which in 
his eyes can be that he supposes it dramatically correct. But 
a moment’s observation suffices to shew that it has not even 
that merit; it is not humorous enough to excite a smile, 
and the poet has no intention of making us laugh ; but it is 
low enough, and ridiculous enough to disturb our feelings. 
Peter Bell himself would never have so spoken, and we can- 
not conceive the merit of a false and artificial lowness. 


“* With better speed I'll back again, 
And, lest the journey should prove vain, 
Will take yon Ass my lawful prize.”’ 


To so much of the speech we have no objection; it is the 
language in which our best poets would have clothed the 
same ideas, remembering that they were not bound to give 
the potter's own words, net to speak precisely as he would 
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have spoken, but with all their own cultivation of mind, and 
addressing themselves to cultivated minds to speak for him; 
just,as a person narrates a dialogre in low life, without 


mimicking the accents, provincialisims, or vulgarities of the 
speakers. But to pursue, 


‘¢ Off Peter hied—‘ A comely beast, 
Though not so plump as he might be: 
My honest friend, with such a platter 
You should have been a little fatter, 

But come, sir, come with me.’” P. 29. 


This is no more the language of Peter Bell, than of Peter 
the Great; it is indecd, exactly the manner in which full 
grown schcol- boys, smart, and frolicksome, would have ex- 

yressed themselves upon such an occasion ; and if the speech 
ay not the merit of propriety, we really do not see in such 
a poem as this, what merit it has of any kind. 

Peter leaps on the ass to ride him away, but finds that he 
cannot move him from the spot, in vain he spurs, and pulls, 
and ‘ bangs,”— the ass is resolutely obstinate, and with his 
head hs anging over the stream, and his eyes bent on it remains 
precisely in the place in which Peter found him. Ile groans, 
indeed, under the cruel treatment which he receives, and the 
savage observes his lank sides wasted almost to a skeleton, 
but ‘witho sat any commiseration; on the contrary, in a fit of 
brutal passion he determines to throw the poor creature into 
the river. At the moment when he is about to execute the 
determination, the ass brays most loudly and piteously, Peter 
is startled by the echo from the rocks in the stillness of the 
night; the bray is repeated, and with still greater eflect upon 
Peter: ; at length, semmoning up his resolution, he returns to 
his savege purpose, but on stooping to execute it, a ghastly 
sight meets his eyes under the water, the appearance of a 
det ad man’s face, he shrieks, and futls senseless in a swoon 
by the side of the river. 

The whole of this, to which it is impossible to do justice 
in a mere analysis, is admirably done ; its merit, indeed, lies 
prineipally in ‘that of which it is impossible to convey any 
idea in an analysis, namely, in the gradual impression of 
circumstances upen the hard and insensible heart ‘of the 
savage; time, place, solitude, his own wanton and unlawful 
purpose, the strangeness of the resistance, the sudden noise 
redoubled by the echo in the still night, all these er 
to produce that feeling of something supernatural, to whic 
the most brutal nature is, perhaps, the most susceptible, and 
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which, in Peter's mind, is. consummated by the shocking 
close of the adventure. ; 

He awakes from his swoon, the first, perbaps, into which 
he had ever fallen; the gradual return of recollection, and 
sense, is very weil described. With his staff he immediately 
begins to sound the river, and at the sight of this the faithful 
animal, who had been watching, as our readers will have be- 
fore now anticipated, the bedy of his drowned. master, is 
roused to the liveliest joy and animation ; be licks his hands 
with his tongue, and expresses in the most sensible manner 
his gratitude for Peter’s endeavours to draw the body to land. 
These endeavours are at length successful, and moved by the 
dumb show of the animal, who seems to implore him te 
mount his back, Peter leaps on him, and without a moment's 
delay the earnest creature seis off, as may be supposed, for 
his poor master’s home, , 

We have seldom read a journey 60 beantifaily conceived, 
so well described as this, it is little to say that it is full of 
the exquisite painting of nature, and that the scenes selected 
for the pencil are admirably in lLarmony with the incidents, 
and with the changing feelings of Petev. 

This part of the poem, by far the longest, is entitled to 
higher praise; Wordsworth has here put forth all his powers, 
both in the ‘‘ moving incident,” and in tracing the various 
changes in the mind of his principal personage, from wonder 
to asort of desperate and unresisting conviction of guilt, 
with an anticipation of speedy and inevitable punishment; a 
wild remorse for his past evil courses, a natural relapse to 
thoughtless hard-heartedness, a renewed remorse softening 
down to the deepest, and most painful repentance, and they 
the awakening of all those kindly and human feelings, which 
the circumstances before his eyes might breathe into the 
gentlest heart. Our readers must not, however, suppose that 
it is merely a scientific analysis of the workings of the human 
heart under given circumstances ; it is that certainly, but it is 
much more; we shonld be as little disposed to commend a 
mere lecture on moral anatomy, as they could be to enjoy it. 
But to the commonest readers we can give our assurance, 
that they will find this a most pathetic tale; for ourselves we 
will confess that we have seldom met with one, over which, 
when we read it aloud, we find it so diflicalt to restrain our 
feelings. 

The issue of the tale may well be supposed, and we de- 
cline the task of analysing the incidents, tor we would nei:her 
rob them of their beauty and interest, nor anticipate the 
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_e of our readers. Peter Bell becomes a “ good and 


”? 


onest man,” after months of sober melancholy, and rational 
repentance, and the ass is for many years the laborious, and 
useful servant of the unfortunate widow and her family. Our 
extracts have been very numerous already, indeed we may 
seem to have devoted an unreasonable portion of our number 
to remarks on so short a poem; but we cannot refrain still 
from adding to both. We have two extracts to make for 
which we must still find room, as they serve to put beyond a 
doubt Wordsworth’s power in two of the essentials of poetry, 
picturesque drawing, and pathetic narration. In the course 
of the journey homewards to the cottage of the dead man, 
both Peter and the ass are startled by a shrill and doleful 
cry ; the ass knows it well, for it proceeds from his master's 
son, who had been now for four days seeking his unfortunate 
father. ‘The boy is not yet introduced actually into the poem, 
but the poet turning to “ little Bess,” who was much affected 


by this part of the story, tells her that the cry ‘* comes from 
the entrance of a cave ;” and then exclaims. 


“ I see a blooming wood boy there, 
And if I had the power to say 
How sorrowful the wanderer is, 
Your heart would be as sad as his 
Till you had kiss’d his tears away. 


«* Holding a hawthorn branch tn hand, 
All bright with berries ripe und red, 
Into the cavern’s mouth he peeps, 
Thence back into the aeoiiel creeps 5 
What seeks the boy ?—the silent dead— 


« His father.” P. 48. 


Confining ourselves to tle five lines which we have printed 
in Italics, the only descriptive lines of the passage (unless 
indeed the epithet ‘‘ sorrowful,” in the third line may more 
correctly be so considered) we do not know that in all the 
compass of English peetry we can turn to a more complete 
picture. No pencil can set the scene more perfectly before 
the eye, and yet our readers will not fail to remark that two 
or three geueral features are all the materials with which this 
completeness of effect is produced. The hawthorn branch 
** with berries ripe and red,” might to an inattentive observer 


of the reality have seemed an unimportant teature, not worthy 
of introduction, nor properly to be introduced in so general 
a sketch; yet no one can study the picture, without. remark - 
ing what a life and individuality, what a determinate charac- 
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ter it gives to the more considerable features. We may 
seem to attach too much importance to such a trifle, and to 
discourse on it with disproportionate earnestness, but it is in 
fact intimately connected with, and a strong illustration of the 
truth of those principles in poetry, which we have uniforml 
laboured to enforce, and to which we are convinced bot 
readers and writers must return, if the former would either 
really delight in, or the latter successfully imitate, Shak- 
speare, Spenser, or Milton, the great triad of English poetry. 
The other, and the last extract which we shall make, is 
of a kind in which Wordsworth has, on several oceasions, 
shewn himself eminently successful, and the present, perhaps, 
may fearlessly stand in competition with the best of his preced- 
ing efforts. ‘Taken by itself, and apart from the context, we 
think it must strike the reader as a beautiful specimen of pure 
and simple pathos, but it loses somewhat by being read as an 
extract, for it occurs in the original very naturally, and con- 
duces much to the reformation produced in Peter’s mind. 
He passes a little ivied chapel (a scene by the way most ex- 
quisitely described) and in the ruminating self-accusing mood 
into which he has been thrown, he remembers that in such a 
ruin, “in the shire of Fife,” he had deceived a poor girl, 
and married her his sixth wife. He passes on by an ale- 
house, whence issues the noise of a carousing, and drunken 
party, but this sound, once so pleasing to him, now affects 
him with other sensations, and turns him more wildly and 
gloomily to the consideration of all his past irregular and 
wicked life. 
“« But more than all his heart is stung 
To think of one almost a child, 
A sweet and playful highland girl, 
As light and beauteous as a squirrel®, 
As beauteous and as wild. 


«* A lonely house her dwelling was, 
A cottage in a heathy dell, 
And she put on her gown of green, 
And left her mother at sixteen 
And followed Peter Bell. 


«* But many good and pious thoughts 
Had she, and in the Kirk to pray, 
Two long Scotch miles through rain or snow, 
To Kirk she had been used to go 
Twice every Sabbath day. 
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* Does Mr. Wordsworth pronounce squirrel © squirt ;’* this is not his only of- 
fence against rhyme ; the more remarkable, because laste and inattention are none 


of his faults.) Rew 
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‘¢ And when she followed Peter Bell, 
It was to Jead an honest life! 
For he with tongue not used to falter, 
Had pledged his troth before the aliar 
To love her as his wedded wife. 


A mother’s hope is hers; but soon 

She droop’« and pin‘d like one forlorn 
From Scripture she a name did borrow ; 
Benoni or the child of sorrow, 

She cail'd ber babe unborn. 


For she had learn’d how Peter liv’d 
And took it in most grievous part : 
She to the very bone was worn, 
And ere that little child was born, 
Died of a broken heart, 


And now the spirits of the mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell ; 
Distraction reigns in soul and sense, 
And reason drops in impotence 
Yrom her deserted pinnacle. 


Close by a brake of flowering furze 
(Above it shivering aspin’s play) 

He sees an unsubstantial creature, 

His very self in form and feature, 

Not four yards trom the broad highway. 


And stretch’d beneath the furze he sees 
The highland girl,—it is no other ; 

And hears her crying, as she cried, 

The very moment that she died, 

‘My mother, Oh! my mother.’” P. 69. 


We must not aJlaw ourselves to extend these remarks any 
further, as there are some subjects, and some books, upon 
which it takes some ‘‘ beating of the brain” to produce an 
article of the adequate size, so there are others, and among 
them the present, upon which we find it hard to check our 
pen, but upon consideration of the patience of our readers. 
Our last extract speaks for ilself, and we would decline talk- 
ing upon poetry with any one who was incapable of feeling 
its beauty ; to such a man poetry must be as colour to the 
blind, or music to the deaf. Neither can it be necessary to 
sum up our formal cpinien of the poet, or the poem; we 
have treated both with freedom, but it is manifest, that pro- 
found admiration predominates m cur minds over all ether 
feelings of an opposite nature. But we do fear, lest our ex- 
pressions may secm exaggerated to many among our readers, 
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whose bosoms glow with poetic pleasure as warmly as our 
own, and whose judgments may be more matured, and better 
disciplined. ‘To such persons we feel anxious to justify oure 
selves fur our own sakes, and we will venture to add, for 
theirown. When we first read Peter Beil, it was in the 
midst of business, and with that impatient haste, which one 
feels with regard to the “last new poem” of a favourite 
author; we laid it down, we confess, much disappointed, 
and should have been ready to condemn, as injudicious and 
exaggerated, such a critique as we are now closing. As, 
however, we were to render an account of the poem to the 
public, it was natural to recollect, that it was more fair to 
distrust ourselves, than to condemn another on so hasty a pe- 
rusal. We accordingly again read it, with a good deal of 
attention, and with a total change of opinion ; we found that 


Peter Bel! was worthy of its author's fame, and that its un- : 


obtrusive beauties, fairly weighed, and properly brought to 
light, were more than a counterbalance to the staring deflects, 
which had influenced our first judgment. What has hap- 
pened to ourselves, we shall venture to think may happen to 
other, and even wiser men; and we hope we may without 
presumption, urge upon them the propriety also of doing as 
we did, the giving the poet a second and a more attentive 
consideration. ‘ihe man who reads a poem, asa lady does 
a newspaper, for the births, deaths, murders, and marriages 
it contains, who takes it up without a thought in his head, 
and puts it down again with no accession, but what scantily 
suffices for his table talk the same day at dinuer, will waste 
his time on Peter Bell, or indeed any production of its au- 
thor. Wordsworth demands from his readers, not only 
the sacrifice of many prejudices, and the conquest of some 
reasonable dispositions to laughter, or mortification, but also 
an open heart, aud a patient exercise of his intellect. People 
may doubt, whether a poet has a right to demand all these, 
but of this we are certain, that he who can, and will grant 
them, will derive from Wordsworth nearly as high grat. 
cation as any poet is capable of bestowing. 








Art. VI. Memoirs of the Embassy of the Marshal de 
Bassompierre to the Court of England, in 1626. Trans. 
lated, with Notes. 8vo. 154 pp. 9s. 6d. Murray. 1819. 


Tue lovers of minute history, to which class we unreluc, 
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belong, will find this little volume a highly entertaining 
collection of anecdotal gossip. It has more merit also than 
that of being simply amusing, in its way it shews a good 
deal of research; it is evidently the delassement of a mind 
well cultivated in the fields of history, and which has 
turned its acquirements to account, at a retail market, solely 
because it does not choose to take the trouble of dealing in 
a larger line. ‘The Marshal de Bassompierre is well known 
as the favourite of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., as one of 
the most accomplished and fortunate cavaliers of his time, 
*“* the pattern of all the men, the passion of all the women,” 
the happy lover of the beautiful Mademoiselle d’Entragues, 
the intended husband of the rich and captivating daughter 
of the Constable de Montmorenci, afterwards Princess de 
Condé: skilled both in politics and wary Colonel-general 
of the Swiss, Marshal of France, and burner of six thousand 
love-letters. ‘This last title he acquired in the evening of 
his life, which was clouded by Richelieu’s resentment; and 
he honourably destroyed these evidences of gallantry the 
night before he was sent to the Bastille, a dungeon in 
which he was condemned to languish from the fifty-second 
to the sixty-fourth year of his age. The real occasion of 
his imprisonment was his ‘ complicity,” (we know not what 
this word means, we give it as we find it,) in the intrigues 
of Mary de Medicis against the Cardinal: the immediate 
cause, as Bassompierre himself acquaints us, his xeglect of 
a dinner engagement. 'The story may be accepted as no bad 
specimen of the propensity the French writers invariably 
shew of tracing great events to petty causes, and endea- 
vouring to magnify by a false contrast. On the day known 
in French history under the title of la Journée des Dupes, 
when Richelieu’s enemics considered his overthrow to be 
certain, and the king had taken refuge in Versailles, to 
avoid the trouble of dismissing him, Bassompierre met the 
demi ex-minister going into the Luxembourg. 


“ ¢ Ah, said his Eminence, you care little about a poer dis- 
graced fellow like me,’ ‘The honest Bassompierre was stung at 
the reproach, and, in token of his undiminished regard, invited 
~ himself to dine with his Eminence, who accepted the offer, and 
went into the closet; but during his prolonged audience, most un- 
fortunately for Bassompierre,—(he swears he knew nothing of 
what was going on, but can we believe him?) the Duke de Lon- 
gueville happened to pass that way, and *¢ debauched’ the marshal 
to a dinner with the Duke of Orleans and M,. de Crequi, all 
capital enemies of the cardina! :—who (finding the queen presump- 
tuous and inexorable, and sceing that even his intended guest had 
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abandoned him,) left his too confident enemies to dine at Paris at 
their leisure,—took the bold resolution of following the king to 
Versailles,—regained his influence over the mind of the weak 
sovereign,—and blasted in half an hour the long-nursed hopes of the 
Dupes. Ina short time he felt himself strong enough to exile the 
queen-mother, to annihilate the queen-consort, and to send Bas- 
sompierre to the Bastille, where he expiated, till the cardinal’s 
death, the unlucky breach of his dinner engagement.’? P. xv. 


Richelieu’s death restored the Marshal to liberty and to 
court-favour; but he survived his release but three years. 
He died in 1646. 

Whether the war in which Buckingham involved us with 
Fratice, in 1626, arose from his own presumptuous views, 
in regard to Anne of Austria, or whether he ‘used it as a 
pretext to enable his master to levy money without the con- 
sent of Parliament, is a question which must always belong 
to the long list of historic doubts. ‘The ambition of the 
favourite was almost enough to justify the former belief, 
but Bassompierre, who was sent before the rupture actually 
took place, to demand a redress of the affronts which had 
been offered through Henrietta Maria, to her royal brother, 
in the present account of his embassy, every where repre- 
sents Charles as unbending to his propositions, and the 
minister as doing every thing to conciliate. ‘That Bucking- 
ham, however, secretly wished for war we have little 
doubt, for war was the only means by which public atten- 
tion could be diverted from himself, and his growing unpo- 
pularity could hope to be diminished. It is the Marshal’s 
account of this mission which is now presented to us; in 
itself it is a very meagre catalogue of place and time, a 
mere dry journal of official visits. ‘The task of the editor 
has been to translate this into language so closely imitating 
the loose and familiar style of the original, that we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that it did not meke its first ap- 
pearance in an English garb, and moreover, he has under- 
taken very copiously to illustrate the brief notices of the text 
by curious and interesting details of the places and persons 
whom the ambassador mentions. 

Dassompierre speaks high'y of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
palace, at York-House, “ which is extremely fine, and the 
most richly fitted up than any other I ever saw.” This 
praise is highly creditable to English magnificence, from 
one who himself possessed a mansion celebrated throughout 
Europe, for the taste and splendour of its decoration,—the 
Chateau de Chaillot, which Richelieu, in studied insult of 
its owner, used to borrow with civil messages, while his 
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unhappy prisener lay in the Bastille; but the peaceful reign 
of James had brought the arts toa great degree of perfec- 
tion among us. In. one at least (the ars apicialis) we stood 
unrivalled. ‘The Earl of Carlisle, on one occasion, intro- 
duced his guests to a banquet, in which the table was 
covered with all that the silv ersmith, the confectioner, and 
the cook could produee. By the time the eye was satiated, 
it was supposed that the viands must have grown cold. 
‘he ante-supper, as it was called, was accordingly removed, 
and an exact duplicate served in its place; at another feast, 
made by the same “ Scottish Heliogabalus,” one of the 
king’s attendants eat a pie which cost ten pounds; it was 
composed of “ ambergrease magisterial of pearl and musk;” 
for ourselves we should much have preferred either a few 
less costly gooseberries, or more escu'ent pigeons. But 
this passion for the table gave the courtiers a field in which 
their wit might be disp layed as well as their magnificence. 
In a pic: nic entertainment given in celebration of the 
yrince’s (afterwards Charles I.) birthday, every guest 

srought his own dish of meat, some curious, some substan- 
tial, some extravagant. Sir "George Goring, (Vice-cham- 
berlain to Henrietta, and afterwards Earl of Norwich) 
bore away the palm by a piece of hieroglyphical buffoonery. 
His cover presented “ four huge brawney pigges, pipeing 
hot, bitted and hornessed with 1 ropes of sausages, all tied to 
a monstrous bag pudding,” 

We cannot but think that in point of dignity Bassompierre 
had the advant: we both of Charles and “Buckingham. He 
furnished the king, in his first audience, with a pretext 
which he implicitly adopted, to postpone the discussion of 
business, which Charles was fearful might occasion “ a scene” 
with Henrietta. On another occasion, when the king so 
far lost his temper as to ask, ‘“ Why do you not exercise 
your commission at once, and declare war?” the ambas- 
sador’s reply was worthy ‘of him both as a captain and a 
diplomatist, “1 am not a herald to declare war, but a 
marshal of France, to make it when declared :” during this 
audience the king’s expressions were so unrestrained, that 
Buckingham ran up suddenly and interposed, saying, “i 
am come to keep the peace hetwecen you two.” Bassom- 

ierre felt what he justly calls “ the Raldnesa: not to sa 
impudence” of this intrusion ; he immediately pulled off his 
hat, and remained uncov ered as long as the favourite staid, 
notwithstanding the king’s intreaties to the contrary ; the 
moment that Buckingham withdrew, he covered himself 
sguin without being desired so to do. The haughty favourite 
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was dead to this delicate reproof, nor did the ambassador 
open his eyes when he inquired the reason, 


‘* T answered,” says Bassompierre, “ that I had done it to do 
him honour, because he was not covered, and that J should have 
been, which I could not. suffer, for which he was much pleased 
with me, and often mentioned it to my praise. But I had also 
another reason for doing so, which was, that it was no longer an 
audience, but a private conversation,” 


The Duchess of Lennox, a proud, busy, and intriguing 
woman, was one of the she-politicians to whom the ambas- 
sador, during his stay, paid his court; her history has some 
remarkable circumstances. Frances Howard, daughter of 
Lord Binden, first married Mr. Prannell, a substantial 
citizen. On his death she encouraged the addresses of Sir 
George Rodney, a gentlemen of the west, but jilted him 
on an offer from the Earl of Hertford. Sir George followed 
her during the honey-moon, to Amesbury, and: shutting 
himself up in a room, at an inn, wrote in his own blood a 
copy of verses to his faithless mistress, and then threw him- 
self upon his sword. Lastly, she married the Duke of 
Lennox, a kinsman to the king, and having survived him 
also, and finding James himself a widower, she presumed 
to look still higher, and vowed “ after so great a prince as 
Richmond, never to be blown with kisses, or to eat at the 
table of a subject.” The bart did not take, and the proud 
dowager had no other fruit from her oath than the unwilling 
observance of it which she had entailed upon herself. 

The fogs of our climate seem to have annoyed the worthy 
ambassador as much as they did Gondomar, though he did 
not vent his spleen as freely as the Spaniard, ‘ Give my 
compliments to the sun,” said he to a messenger returning 
to Spain, * I have not seen him since I came to England.” 
Caraccioli, the Neapolitan minister, went still farther. He 
told George II. that he took the liberty of preferring the 
moon of Naples to the sun of England, and used to say, 
that the only ripe fruit he had seen in this country were 
roasted apples. 

We give the following notes, for the ingenious account 
they afford of the source of two customs, whose origin hae 
sometimes perplexed us. 


«* It may here be worth remarking, that the star is but a com- 
paratively modern addition to the decorations of knighthood. It 
was on St. George’s day, in the year 1626, that, ‘ in imitation of 
the order of the St. Esprit, in France, the Knights of the Garter 
were permitted to add a star to their decorations.’ (Stow, 1042.) 
This species of ornament had its origin in the cross, properly so 
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called, which the knights of the religious orders (as well as the 
clergy) wore on their outward garments. When Henry IV. was 
expiring, his attendants applied the cross of his order to his lips 
instead of a crucifix, ‘ putting him in mind of God.”.—(Bassom. i. 
293.) It is curious to observe, that what was at first a mark of 
Christian humility, has degenerated into one of the most ostenta- 
tious emblems of mundane vanity.””? Note xi. p. 15. 

* Salutes were formerly fired with the guns shotted, and some- 
times not without danger to the persons so honoured; Mlle. de 
Montpensier tells us, I think, of an instance in which she was so 
saluted, to the great discomfort of her attendants, both men and 
women; and she gives a remarkable one, in which the Fort de la 
Scarpe, at Douai, fired da// in honour of the passage of Louis 
XLIV., and some of the shot passed near his coach. (Mem. de 
Montp. v. 392.) And Whitelock, in giving an account of some 
rejoicing for one of Cromwell’s victories, tells us, the ships at 
Portsmouth fired great and small shot on the occasion.. Such a 
practice seems to us quite absurd, and yet was founded in a kind 
of reason. Salutes and salutations were, in their origin, marks of 
submission. We take off our hats, because of old the conquered 
took off their helmets; we bow, because the vanquished were used 
to bend their necks to the conqueror; and salutes were fired, shot 
and all, that the place or ship might be thereby without means 
of present defence. Thus, from the bloody forms of the turbu- 


lent ages are derived the ceremonies of polished life.” Note. c. 
p. 120. 


Some of the ambassador’s misnomers are amusing enough. 
His travesties of English names are not much better than 
the Otaheitean attempts of ‘Torano and Tapane, for Dr. 
Solander and Sir Joseph Banks; thus Hacfield and Semilton 
are respectively Sackville and Wimbledon. Stintinton, and 
more strange still, Inhimthort, each stands for Kensington. 
Joschawe is Buckingham’s residence at York-House, now 
the site of the street adjoining the Adelphi; and Vialens- 
crawe, Wallingford-House, another of his town mansions, 
nearly on the spot now occupied by the Admiralty: it was 
in this last house that the infamous Countess of Essex died 
of a horrible disease, in mortal enmity with Somerset, the 

artner of her crimes. And on the roof of it Archbishop 
Usher fainted, when he took the last look of his beloved 
master, as he was brought upon the scaffold, at Whitehall. 

Our readers will perceive that we have borrowed, with- 
out reserve, from the store of anecdote which this pleasing 
little volume contains, but we can assure them that we 
have contented ourselves with much less than a tithe of 
its good things ; and we need not inform our clerical friends 


how far a tithe differs from a tenth in every thing but in 
name. 
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Ant. VII. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knows 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, M.A. Yitustraied with Maps, and Fac-similes 
0 oe MSS. ‘Two volumes 8yo. with an Appendix. 

adell. 1818. 


Tue study of Theology is, beyond all comparison, thé most 
important speculation that can occupy the human mind. 
Our attention, therefore, is naturaliy arrested by every pub- 
lication, which professes to direct or facilitate the studies of 
the young Divine. Much depends on the first impressions 
which are made on a youthful mind; much on the course 
afid system of study which is pursued. Much also, we must 
observe, on the character ee | disposition of those, who de- . 
vote themselves to theological pursuits. In order to attain 
that clear, accurate, and consistent knowledge of Reve- 
lation, which becomes a minister of Christ, something more 
than a good understanding seems to be required. The stu- 
dent must possess certain moral qualifications, such as 
candour, humility, patience, piety, and discretion ; or his 
labours will never be brought to a successful issue. The an- 
nals of religious controversy, during the last two centuries, 
exhibit numberless instances where men of great natural 
acuteness, and considerable learning, have “ made ship- 
wreck of their faith,” from a mere want of that sober and 
docile spirit which is necessary for a divine. We cannot 
produce a more striking example of this observation than 
the famous Priestley. His general knowledge was exten- 
sive, but inaccurate. As a natural philosopher, few men 
possessed a keener penetration, or a more logical method of 
reasoning. Asa achilah his attainments were indeed of an 
inferior order; but still they were sufficient. ‘They might 
have enabled him to study the evidences and doctrines of 
Christianity with advantage; and to have instructed man- 
kind in the ways of everlasting life. But intellectual prid 
and matchless vanity, perverted every faculty, when applie 
to the investigation of religion. He began by assuming an un- 
scriptural hypothesis, which he was determined nevertheless 
to defend on the authority of Scripture. ‘To this end, pas- 
sages of the New Testament which were in direct contra- 
diction to his doctrines, were interpreted by him in a dif- 
ferent sense,—not according to any grammatical principles 
of the Greek language—not according to -any established 
laws of exposition—but according to the opinion of Dr. 
Priestley. Some texts, however, nay whole chapters, were 
found to consist of such — materials, that they could 
; r 
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not be reduced even by this summary process. The expe- 
dient of the old Marcionites was therefore adopted. These 
obnoxious chapters were struck out as interpolations, mere 
forgeries, introduced by the Trinitarians, many centuries 
after the age ofthe Apostles. But still the business was in- 
complete. ‘The Gospel of Jesus Christ and the Priestleian 
creed could not be reconciled. | What alternative was left ? 
The Apostles were represented as fallible men; our blessed 
Saviour himseJf'as a meig prophet, not always under the in- 
fluence of inspiration; and consequently their language 
upon mysterious subjects was to be received with caution ; 
i e. in plain English, our Saviour and his Apostles must be 
entirely disbelieved, when they happen to contradict any 
opinion we may think proper to maintain *. 

Such are the dreadtul consequences of philosophising on 
Religion, without a previous disposition to examine the 


subject with impartiality and candour. But the mischief did 
not stop here. ‘The poison which was disseminated five 
and thirty years ago by this unhappy man, is still at work. 
His deluded followers are at this moment endeavouring to 
revive and propagate his principles, both in polities and re- 
ligion fe sere which 


tend immediately to the subver- 
sion of all religious truth, all public security, all sociat 
oan We have only to trust, that, under the protecting 
*rovidence of God, the wisdom of the legislature, the firm- 


ness and activity of the clergy, and the general good sense 
of mankind, will defeat their impious machinations. 

But we are wandering too far from the subject of this 
article. ‘The only part of Mr. Horne’s book which could 
properly lead to such a digression, is a very short prelimi- 
nary chapter. But as students in divinity may read our ob- 
servations before they enter upon his work, we were unwil- 
ling to lose an opportunity of calling their attention to a 
most important subject, on which much of their future sue- 
cess, much of the value and integrity of their clerical cha- 
racter will undoubtedly depend. ‘The Aeart, as well as the — 
head, must be fitted for the work, or they will never become 
oe in the knowledge and interpretation of revealed 
truth. 

We now proceed, without further preface, to the exami- 
nation of Mr. Horne’s book. He professes to have spent 





* This representation of Dr. Priestley’s rapid transition from one rash prin- 
ciple to another, may be amply verified by reference to his writings, and 
especially to his controversy with Dr. Horsley. By way of contrast to this me- 
taneholy picture of adiviue, let the reader survey the example of his great com- 
petitor, See Horsley’s Seventeenth Letter to Priestley, where he describes the 
progvess of his ewn inquiries iuto the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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Seventeen years in compiling and arranging his materials; 
and from their great variety and extent, we can easily give 
credit to his assertions. His»work is divided into three 
parts. The first comprises a concise view of the geography 
of Palestine, and of the political, religious, moral, and civil 
state of the Jews. The second treats on the interpretation 
of Scripture, in ali its branches. The third is appropriated 
to the analysis of Scripture. An Ap ndix is added, which 
embraces the principal topics of biblical criticism, such as 
manuscripts, editions of the Scriptures, lists of commenta- 
tors and critics, &c. which, in the author’s opinion, could 
not be introduced into the body of the work without pro- 
| ere some confusion*. The geographical part is con- 
tained in 54 pages, and affords little scope for criticism. 
The information here given is, we believe, on the whole, 
correct, and is evidently drawn with much labour and at- 
tention, from the most authentic sources. Many passages 
of Scripture are judiciously illustrated ; and the whole forms 
a very useful introduetion to the body of the work. 

The same remarks may be applied to the. political and 
ecclesiastical part. The last division of the latter part 
(cap 7,) describes the Jewish and Roman method of com- 

uting time. To this part is referred the first number of 

e Appendix, which contains the Jewish calendar ; but it 
may, perhaps, be questioned, whether the substance of this 
Appendix might not better have been incorporated in the 
text. : 

The second part, or division of the whole work, relates 
to the interpretation of Scripture. ‘The first chapter speaks 
of the “ senses of Scripture ;” and here, perhaps, we can 
not do better than express Mr. Herne’s sentiments in his 
own language. 


“* Although in every language there are very many words which 
admit of several meanings, yet in common parlance there is only 
one true sense attached to any word; which sense is indicated by 
the connexion and series of the discourse, by its subject matter, 
by the design of the speaker or writer, or by some other adjuncts, 
unless any ambiguity be purposely intended. ‘That the same usage 
obtains in the sacred writings there is no doubt whatever. In fact, 
the perspicuity of the Scriptures requires this unity and simplicity 
of sense, in order to render jntelligible to man the design of their 
Great Author, which could never be comprehended if a multipli- 
city of senses were admitted. In all other writings, indeed, besides 
the Scriptures, before we sit down to study them, we expect to 


." Cie 





* Sce Pieface, pages W. Vii. viii. 
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find one single determinate sense and meaning attached to the 
words ; from which we may be satisfied that we have attained their 
true meaning, and understand what the authors intended to say. 
Further, in common life, no prudent and conscientious person, who 
either commits his sentiments to writing, or utters any thing, in- 
tends that a diversity of meanings should be attached to what he 
writes or says: and consequently neither his readers, nor those 
who hear him, affix to it any other than the true and obvious 
sense. Now, if such be the practice in all fair and upright inter- 
course between man and man, is it for a moment to be supposed 
that God, who has graciously vouchsafed to employ the ministry 
of men in order to make known his will to mankind, should have 
departed from this way of simplicity and truth ? Few persons, we 
apprehend, will be found, in this enlightened age, sufficiently 
hardy to maintain the affirmative.” Vol. I. p. 199. 


In the next chapter the signification of words and phrases 
is considered. Mr. Horne’s remarks on this head will not 
easily admit of abridgment, but we would strongly recom- 
mend them to the close attention of his readers. In speak- 
ing of the emphasis of the Greek article, he alludes, of 
course, to the learned labours of Des. Middleton and Words- 
worth, and Mr. Granville Sharp, on that important branch 
of criticism. The true construction of the Greek article, 
he observes, “f appears not to have been unknown to former 
critics and commentators.” In order to verify this obser- 
vation in the fullest manner, we will quote a passage from 
Herman Vanema, which occurs in his admirable Disserta- 
tion on the true reading of Acts xx. 28. His object in that 
Lssay is to prove that St. Luke wrote exxansiay ts Kupis ¢ 
©cs, and having stated his arguments in support of that 
reading, he olfers some very sensible remarks in illustration 
of the phrase. Among these, the following occurs. 


“ Adjungit Apostolus titulum @tz, ut eum (i.e. Jesum) a Deo 
Patre distinctum, Deum quidem, sed non Deum Patrem, assereret. 
Quam etiam ob causam articulum +z non repetiit, non te Kops «; 
vv Qs dicens, sed te Kup « Ore. Duplex enim hujus omissionis 
est ratio, que, quam accuratus sit Pauli stylus quoque patefacit ; 
altera, ut eandem personam sese Domini et Dei titulo insignire 
indicaret, non diversas; sicut videri possit, site Kupe x re Ow 


dixisset, Articulus enim omissus solet et ‘alibi eandem personam 
definire, sicut repititus eas dividere.” 


This Dissertation was published about sixty-five years 
ago: we have therefore clear proof that the rule, which has 
been of late years illustrated and applied, is no novelty in 
the construction of the Greek language. 


In the third ‘chapter the original languages of the Old 
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and New Testament are considered. Mr. Horne concurs, 
in the general opinion, that the characters in which we now 
read the Hebrew tongue, are, in fact, Chaldean, and have 
been adopted instead of the old Hebrew, or Samaritan let- 
ters, ever since the captivity of Babylon. He believes the 
vowel points to have been invented not less than five cen- 
turies after the time of our Saviour, for the purpose of 
marking and establishing the true pronunciation. It is 
hardly necessary to state, that these are now the received 
opinions of the learned world; and as both questions have 
been thoroughly examined by the ablest critics, the contro- 
versy need not again be agitated. Mr. Horne has given a 
very neat summary of the arguments on which these general 
conclusions respecting the Hebrew characters, and vowel 
points, are founded. : 

A section of this chapter is devoted to the consideration 
of the New Testament Greek, and of the use and impor- 
tance of the kindred languages, the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic. The ancient versions of the Old Testament 
are then enumerated in chronological order, from the ear- 
liest Targum to the Vulgate; and, in a subsequent section, 
the ancient versions of the New Testament, ‘from the Pes- 
chito, or old Syriac, to the Anglo-Saxon. This, perhaps, 
is one of the most useful departments of the book. A vast 
deal of information has been transplanted (as the author 
most ingenuously confesses) from Montfaucon’s Disquisition, 

refixed to the first volume of his edition of Origen’s 

exapla. Much has also been collected from other sources, 
such as Bishop Walton, Dr. Kennicott, Carpzovius, Mi- 
chaelis, Dathe, and others. The history of the Septuagint, 
and of Origen’s Tetrapla and Hexapla, are particularly 
worthy of attention; but the whole section may be recom- 
mended, as affording an excellent compendium of the his- 
tory and character of ancient versions. 

We next come to the interpretation of Scripture, a sub- 
ject of the first practical importance to the professional 
Divine. The book which comprises the most solid and 
extensive information on this head, in the shortest compass, 
is the Bampton Lectures of the present Bishop of Landaff, 
Of this invaluable work Mr. Horne has freely availed him- 
self, and has extended his researches into many of those 
elaborate writers, who are quoted by the Bishop, in his 
Appendix. Pfeiffer, Rambach, Glassius, and many others 
of the first celebrity in this department, have been examined 
by Mr. Horne, and in many cases judiciously abridged. 
" he order he has adopted in this part of his work, is to 
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begin with the consideration of parallel words, members, 
and texts, and then proceed to the analogy of faith, the 
figurative language of Scripture, and the method of recon- 
ciling apparent contradictions. This arrangement is not, 
perhaps, the most perspicuous, but the different heads are 
treated with great ability and good sense. The illustrations 
and explanations of Scripture, which in this part are ex- 
tremely numerous, may be approved without exception. 
There is indeed one rule, or principle of interpretation. in 
which we cannot entirely coincide, and which, we are in- 
clined to think, Mr. Horne himself, on further considera- 
tion, will be anxious to expunge. In page 345, we mect 
with the following proposition. ‘“ It will most essentially 
facilitate the underelanding of the context, for the reader 
to adept every thing to his own times.” Now this very 
prineip'e undoubtedly leads to many of those extravagant 
interpretations of Holy Writ, with which fanatical teachers 
delude the weak and ignorant. If the author had viewed 
it in this light, he would, we are persuaded,’ immediately 
have erased these words, and the ree, wore paragraph, 


from his manuscript. In another place he has given the 
student much better instruction. . 


*« In explaining the figurative language of Scripture, care must 
be taken that we do not judge of the application of characters from 
modern usage ; because the inhabitants of the east have very free 
quently attuched a character to the idea expressed, widely different 
from that which usually presents itself to our views,” Vol. 1. p, 
S74. 


Again, in page 528 of the same volume, we meet with 
the fullowing excellent advice. 


« But as it is not sufficient to know grammatically the different 
expressions employed by writers, in order to interpret ancient 
works, it is necessary that we add historical interpretation to our 
grammatical or literal knowledge. By historical interpretation 
we are to understand that we give to the words of the sacred: 
author that sense which they bore in the age when he lived, and 
which is agrceable to ihe degree of knowledge he possessed, as 
well as conformable to his religion, and to the sacred or civil rites 
or customs that obtained in the age when he flourished ”’ 


This is sound and sober counsel, such, we are convinced, 
as the author intended to enforce and recommend; but how 
it accords with the passage we have cited from the 345th 
page, we must leave him to explain. 

The following remarks, which appear as an introduction 
to the filth chapter, are in themselves admirable, and will 
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give our readers a sufficient notion of the principles on’ 


which Mr. Horne has conducted this part of his general dis- 
cussion. : 


‘“* Although the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, were 
necessarily exempted from error in the important truths which they 
were commissioned to reveal to mankind, yet it is net to be con- 
cealed, that, on comparing Scripture with itself, various detached 
passages are to be found apparently contradictory, and which in 
many instances have been represented as really inconsistent with 
each other, in order to support the ruined cause of infidelity. 
Wherever one text of Scripture seems to contradict another, we 
should, by a serious consideration of them, endeavour to discover 
their harmony: for the only way, by which to judge rightly o 
particular passages ia any book, is to consider its whole design, ' 
method, and style, and not to criticize some particular parts of it, 
without bestowing any attention upon the rest. Sach is the me- 
thod adopted by ail who would investigate, with judgment, any 
difficult passages occurring in a profane author ; and if a judicious 
and accurate writer is not to be lightly accused of contradictin 
himself for any seeming inconsistencies, but is to be reconcil 
with himself if possible—unquestionably the same equitable prio- 
ciple of interpretation ought to be applied in the investigation of, 
Scripture difficulties. Some passages, indeed, are explained by 
the Scriptures themselves, which serve as a key to assist us in the 
elucidation of others. Thus, in one place it is said that Jesus 
baptized, and in another it is stated that he baptized not; the 
former passage is explained to be intended not of baptism per- 
formed by himself, but by his disciples, who baptized in his name. 
Compare John iii. 22. with iv. 1, 2. | 

“The apparent contradictions, occurring in the Scriptures, 
may be referred to the following classes, viz.—seeming contradi¢- 
tions in the Mosaic Laws—in historical passages—in chronology— 
between prophecies and their fulfilment—in points of doctrine and 
morality—in the quotations from the Old Testament in the New-— 
between the sacred writers themselves—between the sacred writers 
and profane authors— and, lastly, seeming contradictions to phi- 
losophy and the nature of things,” Vol. 1. p. 431. 


In the next division of the work, we have very copious 
and useful tables of the quotations from the Old Testainent, 
which occur in the New, classed according to their entire, 
or partial, agreement with the Hebrew, or Septuagint. 
After this, the historical and doctrinal interpretation of 
Scripture are considered in distinct chapters. A list of 
books is added, with a view of assisting the young Divine 
in the historical interpretation; but here, we think, Mr. 
Horne has not exercised his usual judgment. The cata- 
logue requires much abridgment and correction. In its 
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present state, it is more likely to perplex the student than 
to facilitate his inquiries. Works of the highest character 
and reputation are mingled with some of a very inferior 
stamp. Expositors are sometimes commended without suffi- 
cient discrimination; an objection, perhaps, which may 
fairly be applied to some other parts of the work. Who, 
for instance, would expect, that in a point relating to the 
doctrine of divine grace, the student should be referred to 
the Bishop of Lincoln and Mr. Simeon.—-Vol. i. p. 642. It 
would not be easy to select two individuals who entertain 
more different views on this important subject. 

The second volume contains a complete analysis of the 
Bible. It is impossible, within the limits of a review, to 
follow the author through a subject of so great extent. To 
analyse‘an analysis could answer no valuable end, but would 
inevitably render this article a tedious and heavy disquisi- 
tion. We shall therefore dismiss the second volume with 
very general remarks, but not without a high testimony of 
approbation. ‘The genuineness and authenticity of every 
book of Scripture, its general scope and argument, the time 
of its publication, and other particulars, are discussed af 
considerable length. In the composition of this part of his 
work, as in the preceding volume, Mr. H. has uniformly 
availed himself of the best authorities, and has collected his 
materials with great labour and research. On controverted 
points, (such as the language in which St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel was written, or the persons to whom St. Peter’s first 
epistle was addressed) he has clearly stated the opposite 
opinions, enumerated the most distinguished advocates of 
each, and generally given the reader such directions, as 
may assist him in forming an impartial judgment for him- 
self. A single chapter is prefixed to the analysis, contain- 
ing some remarks on the canon of the Old ‘Testament, on 
the early English translations, and on the authorized ver- 
sion. ‘The last of these heads, we think, ought to have 
been treated at greater length, and introduced in another 

lace, 
. Such is the outline of this elaborate work, which unques- 
tionably reflects great credit on the learning and industry of 
its author, and is upon the whole well calculated to an- 
swer the purposes for which it was designed. In a book 
which comprises so great a diversity of subject maiter, it 
cannot be expected that every part should be equally clear 
and accurate. But we will venture to affirm, that nothing 
will be found which can seriously mislead the student; 
while, on almost every topic, he is referred to the very best 
authorities, and taught to seek his information from the 
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fountain head. In this respect the conduct of Mr. Horne 
exhibits a most honourable contrast to the fashion of the 
present day. He is perfectly free from the vanity of author- 
ship. He never avails himself of the labours of other men, 
without a candid acknowledgment ; and he seems desirous 
of inducing his readers to compare the several parts of his 
work, with the numberless productions of ancient and mo- 
dern literature from which it has been avowedly compiled. 
This gives a stamp of authority and truth to all his obser- 
vations, and me dispose the most fastidious critic to re- 
gard his errors with inden, 

Highly, however, as we wish to commend the judgment 
ahd integrity of Mr. Horne, his book, we think, in many 
particulars, will admit of material improvement. The ar- 
rangement he has adopted is by no means the most distinct 
and luminous. For instance, having dispatched the geo- 
graphy of Palestine, and the solitical state of the Jews, he 
proceeds to the interpretation of the Bible. This subject 
ought surely to be opened by the ¢hird chapter, page 224, 
which treats of the original languages and ancient versions 
of Scripture. The first and second chapters on the senses of 
Scripture, and the signification of words and phrases, would 
fall in much better with a later part of the discussion. 
Again, after the account. of ancient versions, some notice of 
modern ones might naturally be expected. This, however, 
is thrown into different parts of the work *, and our atten- 
tion is carried off to the analogy of Scripture by a transition 
much too sudden, The whole of that part on the interpre- 
tation of the Bible is miserably arranged. No reason can 
be assigned why one division precedes or follows another, 
and the consequence is that endless repetition occurs. 
Again, some parts of the Appendix (particularly Nos. I. 
and V.) might have been incorporated with the text. The 
Appendix itself also is badly arranged. No. II, which con- 
tains a list of the principal commentators, is referred to the 
682d. page of the first volume; while No. 1V., which re- 
lates to the manuscripts of the Bible, is referred to an earlier 
A of the work. ‘This produces unnecessary confusion. 

fanuscripts, Editions, and Commentaries, would have fol- 
lowed each other in more natural order; the two former as 
belonging to the criticism, the last to the interpretation of 
the Bible. It is astonishing how much the acquisition of 





* There is no part exclusively devoted to the consideration of modern versions. 
This deficiency might be supplied in any future edition, by analysing a pamphlet 
called the “ History of Scripture Translations,” published in 1812, by the present 
Bishop of Peterborough. 
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knowledge is assisted by systematic arrangement. A man 
of clear conceptions, and disciplined understandin, will set 
things in order for himself; but the student may reasonably 
expect, that instruction will be delivered to him in the most 
regular and conneeted form. In a scientific arrangement of 
theology, every thing relating to the criticism of the Bible 
should be completely settled, before we proceed to interpret 
and analyse ifs contents, This plan has-been adopted by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, in his Divinity Lectures; and 
a little reflection, we think, must satisfy ail competent 
judges, that it is infinitely preferable to any other, 

A few remarks muy also be made on some parts of the 
Appendix, which seem to require’ alieration. Inthe 31st 
pege, Mr. H. observes, in speaking of the Family Biole, 


“ On a few points, one of the editors, (Dr. Mant,) entertains 
ideas different from a large body of the present clergy of the 
Anglican Church, as well as from many eminent writers, both 
dignitaries and others, and also from the whole body of orthodox 
dissenters; but these topics are not obtrusively brought for- 
ward.’’ 


Now, although Dr. Mant may differ from some dignita- 
ries and dissenters on the docteine of baptism, it is pretty 
well known that he does not differ from the Church - Eng- 
land. It would have been wise to have abstained from all 
alimsion to the baptismal controversy; but if the subject 
must be touched upon, let it be fully stated. As the obser- 
vations now stand, they are calculated to make an unfair ime 
pression on the reader’s mind. The account also, here 
given, of the Family Bible, is not strictly correet. NoCon- 
cordance is subjoined by the Editors, or the Society. Some 
copies may haye been bound up by individuals with a Con- 
cordance by a Mr. Bellamy; but this is no more a part of 
the original work, than the Continuation of Smollett is q 

art of the history of Hume. 

Nos. XX XI and X XXIL, in page 56, of the Appendix, 
had much better have been unnoticed. ‘The same remark 
applies to No. LXIX, in page 68; and to several other 
books, which Mr. Horne has introduced into his various 
lisis. 

In page 132, we find the name of Mr. Dibdin, classed 
with those of Bishop Marsh, Griesbach, and Beck! Now 
really; without intending the slightest disparagement to that 
gentieman, we suspect that he would be much surprised to 
find himselfin po society. Mr. Dibdin’s * Introduction,” 
(to which our author refers in this, and many other places,) 
is ind-cd a very useful book ; far more so than any of those 
3 
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splendid publications, with which he has since astonished 
the world. But in the way of authvrity it is absolutely good 
for nothing. When a writer mistakes the name of a play 
for that of a commentator, we can have no great reliance on 
his learning or his aceuracy. What should we say to the 
man, who, in describing an edition of Shakspeare, were 
gravely to assure us that it is enriched with the learned an- 
notations of Macbeth *? 

In No. IE. of the Appendix, Mr. Horne has given fac- 
similes of the famous Codex Laudianus, Codex Montforti- 
anus, or Dublinensis, and of a Codex Rescriptus of St. Mat. 
thew’s Gospel, preserved in the library of t rinity College, 
Dublin. These ure very neatly executed, and form an ap- 
propriate ornament to the work. In this department, how- 
ever, there is another instance of had arrangement. A fac- 
simile of the Codex Bez is placed before the title-page of 
the Appendix; and another, of the Codex Argenteus, is 
prefixed to the first volume. Why should not these epeci- 
mens be arranged together in the Appendix, or placed where 
the Manuscripts themselves are respectively described? Jn 
speaking of the Codices, Laudianus, Alexandrinus, and 

w, Mr. Horne has very properly adverted to the labours 
of Hearne, Woide, and Kipling, in publihsing those precious 
remnants of antiquity. With reference to the last, he says 
in a note, “ it did not answer the expectations of t 
learned.” Such, perhaps, was the general opinion at the 
time of its publication. But it ought to be known that a 
critic of the first eelebrity, who would gladly have seized an 
opportunity of exposing Dr. Kipling, was unable to find 
the smallest error in the text. Porson himself collated the 

rinted copy with the original manuscript, and the only 
uult he could detect was ina single letter of the margin. 
This fact, which is well known to many of the Professor's 
friends, must surely place the value of Dr. Kipling’s publi- 
cation far beyond the reach of controversy. 

These volumes are neatly but inaccurately printed. The 
Greek words, in particular, require much ewendation. We 
shali subjoin a short list of errata, which may be sufficient 
to justify this assertion, and to induce Mr. Horne to revise 
all ing ireek quotations in any subsequent edition of his 
work. 


. 

* See Dibdin’s “ Introduction,” second edition, 1804, page 36. “ This work 
(meaning an edition of Aristophanes) is compiled chiefly from Scaliger’s edition, 
and contains the critical aotes, and Latin version of Ecciesicsusaras,” 
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Innumerable misprints may also be detected in the Latin 
and English. These are of less consequence, but still they 
ought to be corrected. One example may be sufficient. In 
Vol. I. page 425, we are told that the works of Drusius and 
Schottus are contained in the ninth volume of the Critica 
Sacra; and in page 496, we read of the “researches of 
Drusius, in 8th vol. of the Critica Sacri.’ Now the book 
alluded to, in both instances, is evidently the Critict Sacri, 
published at London, in 1660, by Pearson, Scattergood, and . 
others. This mistake is the more unfortunate, because 
there are no less than three different publications known to 
divines by the title of Critica Sacra. These are the Critica 
Sacra of Cappellus; the Critica Sacra Veteris Testamenti, 


ewer eipsic, in 1795, by Professor Bauer; and the’ 
ritica Sacra of Carpzovitis, published in 1728, at the same 
place. It is therefore particularly emg that the title 


of every book which at all resembles these, s 
with perfect accuracy. 

We will not dwell. longer on the imperfections of a work, 
whose merit so far surpasses its defects. The author, we 
trust, will candidly believe that these remarks are not made 
in a severe or censorious spirit. We would earnestly wish 
to elevate his character as a writer, and to render his labours 
more effectual to the improvement of mankind, We there- 
fore recommend him, most sincerely, to publish a new edition 
of this valuable book, with all convenient expedition. An 
ample store of materials is at hand. He has only to ar- 
range, curtail, 4nd modify. ‘The substance of his work and 
its Appendix, might easily be compressed within two mo- 
derate octavos. In that shape it would soon acquire very 
high reputation, and might with great propriety be recom. 
mended to the general use of students in divinity. 


ould be stated 
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Art. VIIL. Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first, or 
Glasgow Regiment, Highland Light Infantry, jrom 1806 
to 1815. l2mo. pp. 232. 5s. Whittakers. 1819. 


WE will not take upon ourselves to pronounce upon the 
authenticity of this litle narrative with as much confidence. 
as we ventured to hazard our opinion recently on the Me- 
moirs of James Hardy Vaux ; but we will recommend it a 
an equally natural picture, drawn indeed with a different 
pencil, and pourtraying different objects, but not less happy 
in the manner with which it has caught resemblances, We 
are inclined to think, that much of the ground-work may be 
true, and that only little occasional sentimentality has been 
thrown in to heighten effect, and force tears from the soft- 
eyed. Be this, however, as it may, if-it should interest our 
readers as much as it has done ourselves, they will cave very 
little about its strict veracity. 

‘Thomas was the son of poor but respectable parents 
in Edinburgh, who with a very foolish, but not very uncommon 
pride, determined to make a gentleman of their eldest child, 
and to sacrifice the rest of their family to the aggrandizement 
of the heir apparent. But Thomas was a truant boy, and 
when his father and mother imagined, that he was studying 
either for the ministry or the bar, he bad linked himself to 
a Scotch British forum, and was spouting twice a week on 
the inutility of all governments and the non-existence of the 
devil. Moreover, he had addicted himself to the ungedl 
pastimes of the stage; and what with the applause which 
followed both his histrionic and rhetorical flourishes, appears 
very fairly to have had his head turned. An acquaintance 
with the manager of the Edinburgh theatre decided the bent 
of his ambition, and the night was fixed for the .“‘ first ap- 
pearance of a young gentleman on any byards.” His father, 
who seems to have been an exceeding good hater of these 
‘* painted devices of Satan,” remonstrated with all the vehe- 
mence of Prynne, and all the pathos of the modern anti- 
mimetics of Colchester; he ww to heaven; talked of 
judgments, sorrow, and grey hairs, and «assured his son he 
would have his death to answer for! ‘Thomas listened with 
becoming patience, turned away with sullen indifference, went 
to the theatre, dressed in character, sprang upon the stage, 
looked round upon a crouded house, and found himself dumb- 
founded with terror. With his father’s denunciation, and the 
hisses of box, pit, and gallery “——s in his ears, he wan- 
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dered about all night, and in the morning having met with ¢ 
party of recruits, enlisted and embarked for the Isle of Wight 
m July, 1806. 

On quitting the Firth of Forth, he felt very uncom- 
fortable, heard imaginary menacing voicés, and fell on the 
deck in a delirium, Whenaroused from this state after some 
days by the horrors of a storm, in Yarmouth Roads, he fan- 
cied himself a second Jonah, and resolved, ads an atonement 
for his past conduct, to serve as a private soldier for seven 
years ; which, having once enlisted, we do not see how he 
could very well have avoided. Having made this vow, he 
wrote a very penitent letter to his father, and this, with the 
answers, which he received two years afterwards, we conceive 
belongs to the supposititious sentimentalities to which we havé 
already alluded. ‘lhe regiment which he had joined was the 
seventy-first, and he was soon disgusted with the dissolute 
manners of his comrades, by whom, in retarn, he was con _ 
sidered no better than a methodist. His first destination was 
the Cape of Good Hope, from which, however, he was soon 
ordered to join the South American expedition under Sir 
S. Achmuty. In a skirmish at Maldonado, be found himself 
engaged for the first time in a conflict of blood, and he de- 
scribes himself to have felt, as we believe the bravest military 
man will confess he himself did also under similar circume- 
stances, “ in a firm determined torpor, bordering on insen- 
sibility.” He heard an old soldier answer to a lad, who en- 
quired what he should do during the battle, “* Do your 
duty.” 

Maria de Parides, a young widow with sparkling black 
eyes and even while teeth, upon whom he was billetted at 
Monte Video, certainly made a deep impression on ‘Thomas's 
heart; and we do not wonder at it, if he contrasted her with 
the native fair ones, whom he describes as having broad noses, 
thick lips, aud squab figures, and wearing their hair, which is 
long, black, and hard to feel, frizzled up in front in the most 
hideous manner. Maria was anxious for his conversion, but 
he resisted all the arguments of her confessor, Father Santanos, 
‘The arrival of General Whitelock roused him from his amatory 
dreams and controversial discussions; and he gives too 
faitiful an account of the disastrous and disgraceful trans- 
actions at Buenos Ayes. On the morning of the 5th of July, 
1807, the troops received orders to march wifhout ammu- 
nition, with fixed bayonets only. ‘‘ We are betrayed, was 
whispered through the ranks; every step this devoted body 
advanced, their ranks were thinned by cannon which enfiladed 
the streets, and musquetry which showered upon them from 
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the house-tops, till, overpowered by numbers, they were com: - 


pelled to surrender, In their charge through the streets, 
many men sallied into the houses in search of plander, and 
one soldier, alter they were taken prisoners, preserved a 
number of doubloons which he had captured, by putting them 
into his camp-kettle with flesh and water above them, and 
stewing them all together upon the fire, as a kind of aurwm 
potabile. While in prison, Santanos reaewed his attacks, 
and strengthened them by a promise of release, but 'Fhomas 
was no renegade. His friend Donald M‘Donald, who had 
been bred a Catholic, was very ’much inclined to stay behind, 
even after the order for his roma had arrived, but Thomas 
changed his intention by singing to him “ Lochaber nae 
mair.” 

His second expedition was to Portugal under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in 1808; and here it is that we think the princi 
interest of his Journal commences. We do not imagine that 
it is a very easy matter to write a military dispatch, and we are 
quite certain that it is a very difficult matter to read one, at 
least with understanding. Now Thomas has given usa 
narrative, from which we have derived much clearer notions, 
not indeed of the general campaign, but of its particular 
details, than we could hope to find in twenty Annual Re- 
gisters, with all their state papers and official appendices to 
boot. He knew no more of the nature of the country, ot 
his own General's instructions and intentions, or of the opera- 
tions of the enemy, than we ourselves do over our fire-side ; 
but he has given us a thousand times more distinct a picture 
ot what war is, with all its horrors, suflerings, and enormities, 
than any Commander in Chief from Alexander and Cassar 
down to the Duke of Wellington. 

Our readers will not suspect us of a silly and unmanly 
Quakerism, and God forbid, that’ when we have such vital 
interests to struggle for, as have called us into the field for 
the last twenty-five years, that we should not be foremost in 
the just and righteous contest! but we may be permitted to 
hope, that the inevitable miseries which have accompanied the 
course of those years, have at last purchased for us a perma- 

nent counterbalancing repose. 7 

Thomas was engaged at Rolleia and at Vimiera; the latter 

battle commenced as the British troops were preparing for 
divine service on Sunday morning. ‘The French advanced 
twice, crying and shouting to the very points of our bayouets, 
and twice they were repulsed with dreadful slaughter. 


“ In our first charge,” says the honest Scot, “ I felt my mind 
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waver; a breathless sensation came over me ; the silence was ap- 
ling. I looked along the line; it was enough to assure me, 
he steady determined scowl of my companions assured my heart, 


and gave me determination. How uniike the noisy advance of the 
French,” P, 58. 


What a distinctive mark, we may add, of national cha- 
racter! ‘The Portuguese peasantry were busy, after the fight, 
in completing the horrid work of butchery. No fallen 
Frenchman, who shewed the least signs of life, was spared, 
and they seemed delighted with mangling the dead bodies. 
At night-fall they kindled a huge fire, and remained shouting 
round it. It called to mind, and well it might, the accounts 
which we have heard of the feasts of cannibals. 

The disastrous retreat under Sir John Moore now com- 
menced. Within two days march of Salamanca the army 
was compelled, from the nearness of the enemy, to bivouac 
in a hollow square: it was early in December; and when 
Thomas attempted to rise in the morning, he felt the most 
excruciating pains over all his body, till the blood began to 
circulate, and the large club of hair, which was then part of 
a soldier’s dress, was frozen to the ground ; yet the following 
day he marched forty seven miles. At Sahagun, they were over- 
joyed by the prospect of a battle, and with heavy hearts re- 
ceived orders to retire again to quarters. ‘* And won't we 
be allowed to fight? Sure we’d beat them,” said an Irish fad. 
** By St. Patrick, we beat them so easy; the General means 
to march us to death, and fight them after!’ Any short 
struggle, however severe, seemed preferable to the dreadful 
and protracted sufferings which they still had to undergo. 
When the frost ceased, an uintermitting rain set in, and their 
march was knee-deep through a rich loam. The pass of 
Foncebadon is about nine miles long; a fourth of the army 
was barefoot, and the dreary silence along this defile’ was 
only interrupted by the groans of the men, who, unable to 
proceed farther, laid themselves down in despair to perish in 
the snow. Every one looked upon his neighbour as an 
abridgment of his comforts ; something about him was better 
than his own ; and the instinctive feeling was, ‘* if you were 
dead, they would be mine.” Numbers, as_ they passed 
through the towns, hid themselves in wine-cellars; and 
stragglers, in attempting to rejoin the army, were rode at and 
slashed by the French cavalry. Some of these, faint and» 
bleeding, were passed along the whole line as a warning to 
their comrades. 


“ The road was one line of bloody feot-marks, from the sore 
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feet of the men; and on its sides lay the dead and the dying. 
Human nature could do no more. Donald M‘Donald, the hardy 
Highlander, began to fail. He, as well as myself, had long been 
bare-footed and lame; he, that had encouraged me to proceed, 
now himself lay down to die. For two days he had been almost 
blind, and unable, from a severe cold, to hold up his head. We 
sat down together—not a word escaped our lips. We looked around 


—then at each other, and clesed our eyes. We felt there was no hope. - 


We would have given in charge a farewell to our friends? but who 
was to carry it? There were not far from us, here and there, 
above thirty in the same situation with ourselves, There was 
nothing but groans, mingled with execrations, to be heard, between 
the pauses of the wind. I attempted to pray, and recommend my- 
self to God: but my mind was so confused, I could not arrange 
my ideas. I almost think I was deranged. We had not sat half 
an hour ; sleep was stealing upon me; when I perceived a bustle 
around me, It was an advanced party of the French: unconscious 
of the action, I started upon my feet, levelled my musket, which I 
still retained, fired, and formed with the other stragglers. The 
French faced about and left us. There were more of them than of 
us. The action, and the approach of danger in a i which we 
had itin our power to repel, reused our dormant feelings, and 
we joined at Castro.” P. 76. . 


Yet under all this complicated suffering, the army pre- 
served its honour. Whenever it faced about, the Prench 
halted; whenever it advanced, they retired ; whenever they 
attacked, they were beaten; and on one .occasion, when 
driven back at the point of the bayonet, they exclaimed, that 
they would rather face a hundred fresh Germans than ten 
dying English. ‘Towards the close of this march, the jour- 
nalist observes, that his mind could remark little but his own 
sufferings. Hunger, cold, and fatigue, had deprived death of 
all its horrors; his present miseries were objects of sense; 
what death might be was a matter of conjecture. On the 


summit of Monte Castro lay the body of a young and lovely — 


woman recently dead, and upon it an infant endeavouring 
to draw sustenance from the breast of its lifeless mother, 
A. staff officer wrapped the babe in his cloak, and bore it 
away with him. At Lugo the French were in sight, a small 
valley alone separating the two armies. Our men stood in 
the fields till day broke, with arms piled. The frost was 
most intense, and they alternately went ‘‘ to the calm side of 
each other to be sheltered from the wind.”. In the morning 
they found, that in this manner they had. retrograded two 
fields from the spot on which their arms were piled. 

At length Corunna terminated their sufferings and renewed 

Ss 

VOL. XI. JULY, 1819. 
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their triumphs. It was indeed a proud day. ‘‘ Remember 
Egypt,” said the gallant and lamented Moore, and the 
forty-second drove every thing before them. The Guards 
were falling back for want of ammunition. ‘‘ Ammunition is 
coming,” said he again, “ you have your bayonets.” In 
a moment the enemy's lines disappeared at their points. One 
of the most touching incidents, previous to embarkation, 


was the necessary destruction of the greater part of the ca- 
valry horses. 


*“‘ The beach was covered with dead horses, and resounded with 
the reports of pistols that were carrying this havoc amongst them. 
The animals, as if warned by the dead bodies of their fellows, ap- 
peared frantic, neighed, and screamed (Oh!) in the most frightful 
manner, Many broke loose and galloped alongst the beach with 
their manes erect, and their mouths wide open.” P. 89. 


The next service was at Walcheren ; after which he was 
many months a victim to the fever of that ill-omened island. 
In May, 1810, he was again ordered to Portugal; not now 
to a course of reverses, but of the most brilliant victories. 
Still he felt himself, and he expresses what he felt very well, 
an isolated being, “‘ an atom of an army, unheeded by all, his 
comforts sacrificed to ambition (of the foe we suppose), his 
untimely death talked of with indifference, and only counted 
in the gross with hundreds without a sigh.” We have felt a 
modicum of this ourselves when alighting at an inn in a 
strange town, or entering a large assembly where we only 
knew the mistress of the house. 

We can well understand also his feelings on another occa- 
sion. In the cap of a dead French soldier, after a skirmish, 
he found a gold watch, and a silver crucifix. At this time, 
life, he says, was held by so uncertain a tenure, and my com- 
forts were so scanty, that I would have given all my plunder 
for a good meal and a dry shirt. We cannot wonder at it; 
for there was not a dry thread apon his back at the time, nor 
for the next two days. For the last few weeks before they 
broke up from before Torres Vedras, the French were much 
in want of provisions. 


*‘ One day the French had a bullock, in endeavouring to kill 
which their butcher missed his blow, and the animal ran off right into 
our lines. The French looked so foolish, We hurrayed at them, 
secured the bullock, brought him in front, killed him in style. 
They looked on, but dared not approach to seize him. Shortly 
after an officer and four men came with a flag of truce, and su 


‘plicated, in the most humble manner, for the half of the bullock, 


which they got for godsake.”” P. 120. 


. —_ 
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We believe, and every account we have met with corro- 
borates this belief, that the atrocities committed by the 
French in this retreat, are absolutely unparalleled. Our 
soldiers used to wonder, from the murder and’ devastation 
which marked their way, that they had not been swept away 
from the face of the earth. 

We have not room to give the very interesting details of 
the series of victories which distinguished our advance, but 
we must cite one or two striking incidents which are inter- 
spersed. ‘The first and second are almost too horrible for our 
pages, but our readers may learn from them the true charac- 
ter of war, when divested of its pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glory. 


* At this time I got a distaste I could never overcome. A few 
of us went into a wine-store, where there was a large tun, with 
a ladder to get to the top, in which’ was a hole about two feet 
square. There was not much wine in it, so we buckled our can- 
teen straps together, until a camp-kettle attached to them reached 
the liquor. We drew it up once,—we all drank: down it went 
again—it got entangled with something at the bottom of the tun— 
a candle was lowered ;—to our great disappointment, the corpse 
of a French soldier lay upon the bottom! Sickness came upon 
me, and fora long time afterwards I shuddered at the sight of 
red wine. The Portuguese soldiers never would drink red wine, 
if white could be got. When I asked the reason, their reply was, 
they knew how it wasmade.” P. 123. 


‘‘ The short time we remained at Tormes we were very ill of 
for provisions. One of our men, Thomas Cadwell, found a piece 
of meat near the hospital on the face of the brae: he brought it 
home and cooked it. A good part of it was eaten before one of 
the men, perceiving him, said, ‘* What is that you are eating?” 
Tom said it was meat he had found. The others looked and knew 
it to be the fore arm of a man; the hand was not at it—it was only 
the part from a little below the elbow and above the wrist. The 
man threw it away, but never looked squeamish ; he said it was 
very sweet, and was never a bit the worse.” P. 157. 


The next is of a different complexion. 


«: There was a mill on the river side near the bridge, wherein a 
number of our men were helping themselves to flour during ‘the 
time the others were fording. Our Colonel rode down and forced 
them out, throwing a handful of flour on each man as he 
out of the mill. When we were drawn up on the heights, he rode 
along the column, looking for the millers, as we called them. At 
this moment a hen put her head out of his coat-pocket, and looked 
first to one side and then to ee We began to laugh; we could 
$8 
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not restrain ourselves. He looked amazed and furious at us, then 
around, At length the Major rode up to him, and requested him 
to kill the fowl outright, and put it into his pocket. The Colo- 


nel, in his turn, laughed, called his servant, and the millers were 
no more looked after.” P. 158. 


We shall omit two other little pieces of sentimentality, 
some Scotch soldiers singing about ‘‘ Caledonia,” and a sob- 
bing damsel pouring holy water on her lover’s grave, to 
quench the flames of purgatory. In truth we are quite angry 
with these palpable interpolations ; they harmonize very ill 
with the simple tone of the general narrative, and they are 
themselves by no means in good taste. 

One of the unavoidable evils of war is the deliberate ho- 
micide of which it sometimes forces its ministers to be guilty. 
Thomas did his duty in the field and made no hesitation in 
dispatching those who otherwise would certainly have dfs- 
patched him; but-the case is occasionally very different. On 
the banks of the Nive, which it was necessary for us to ford, 
the picquets of the hostile armies almost touched. Our sen- 
tinel on a bridge which had been blown up, received orders 
to shoot the French sentinel on the firing of a signal gun. 


** Both were walking from one parapet to another,—the French- 
man unconscious of any unusual danger,—the English soldier lis- 
tening, and often looking to the victim; his heart revolting from 
the deed he dared not disobey. The match touched the signal 


gun ; next moment the French sentinel fell into the river, pierced 
by a ball.” 


At Toulouse,‘ Thomas was struck by a spent ball, and his 
life saved in a charge by a French soldier to whom he had 
done a similar good office at Sobral. We are much inclined 
to suspect this incident, for it wears a very novelish air ; but 
let it pass, if it really was so, all we can say is that Thomas 
was a lucky man, for the odds were fearfully against him. 
One picture more which we believe is the product of his own 

en, and we have done; it is the.morning after the battle of 
aterloo, of the battle itself we have seldom seen so stale 
and flat an account. 


“* We had been oppresséd, all day, by the weight of our blankets 
and great coats, which were drenched with rain, and lay upon our 
shoulders like logs of wood. Scarce was my body stretched upon 
the ground, when sleep closed my eyes. Next morning, when I 
awoke, I was quite stupid. The whole night my mind had been 
harassed by dreams: I was fighting and charging, re-acting the 
scenes of the day, which were mem, a jumbled with the scenes 
I had been in before. I rose up and looked around, and began 
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to recollect. The events of the 18th came before me one by one ; 
still they were confused, the"whole appearing as an easant 
dream. My comrades began to awake and talk of it; then the 
events were embodied as realities. Many an action had I been in, 
wherein the individual exertions of our regiment had been much 
greater, and our fighting more. severe ; but never had I been 
where the firing was so dreadful, and the noise so great. When 
I looked over the field of battle, it was covered and heaped in man 

places; figures moving up and down upon it, the wounded crawl- 
ing tH the rows of dead, was a horrible spectacle: yet I looked 
on with less concern, I must say, at the moment, than I have felt 
at an accident when in quarters. I have been sad at the burial of 
a comrade who died of sickness in the hospital, and followed him 
almost in tears, yet have I seen, after a battle, fifty men put into 
the same trench, and comrades amongst them, almost with indif- 
ference. I looked over the field of Waterloo as a matter of course - 
—a matter of small concern,” P. 223. 


The conclusion of this journal is singularly unsatisfactory, 
and convinces us that it has been garbled. ‘Thomas returns 
to Edinburgh and undergoes the usual avayvepious. He finds 
his mother alive ; his sister Jeanie married ; his brother John 
in London; his brother William in Glasgow. All this is very 
well, and not over sentimental, but the volume closes’ with a 
short letter in which we find that the writer is on his route 
to South America, to marry Maria de Parides. We the 
more regret all this unnecessary decoration, because we are 
convinced that the plain unvarnished tale of the soldier would 
have pleased us far more without the impertinent adjuncts of 
his a ae for even as it is we remember no book of the kind 
which has left a more vivid, a more pleasing impression upon 
our minds. 





Art. 1X. A full and correct Account of the chief Naval 
Occurrences of the late War between Great Britain and 
the United States of America, &c. &c. By William James, ; 
London. 1817. 


Art. X. A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers, in the 
Year 1816, under the Noite the Right Honourable 
Admiral Lord Viscount Exmouth. By Mr. A. Salami. 
London. 1819. 


WE all remember the surprise and disappointment which 
were felt in this country, when, upon the commencement of 
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the late American war, the news was brought to us that one 
British frigate after another had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. So long accustomed to victory at sea, we had ceased 
to contemplate the chance of discomfiture ; and having swept 
from the ocean all the navies of Europe, we were certainly 
very little prepared to hear that a new power, possessed as 
- of no martial name, and having hardly a single line of 

attle ship in commission, had set themselves forward to 
dispute with us the sovereignty of the waters. The circum- 
stances which led to this tem niet triumph, indeed, are 
now sufliciently known; and when these are considered in 
their full extent, it appears surprising, not that two or three 
of our frigates were captured by vessels nominally of their 
own class, after a protracted and deadly conflict, but rather 
that they could maintain an action with ships in every respect 
so vastly superior to them, with the smallest prospect of 
success. 

The whole secret of the American system is contained in 
an advice which was given to them by one of their navy se- 
cretaries during the administration of Washington, namely, 
to build ships of a larger size, in reference to their class, 
than any used by the European powers, and at the same time 
to retain their own denominations; so that, in the event of a 
war with England or France, they might meet their enemies, 
in the outset at least, under a most decided advantage. It is 
needless to observe that this recommendation was acted upon 
to the full amount of the spirit and the letter; and being 
enabled to man their large vessels with a corresponding com- 
plement of choice seamen, British as well as natives, the 
Americans obtained, as they could hardly fail to obtain, the 
degree of success which their shrewd secretary had predicted 
to them. 

But we are anxious to guard against an error into which 
our countrymen have shown themselves too ready to fall, 
and which consists in ascribing the victories of the Americans 
solely to their large ships and numerous crews. Our anta- 
gonists owed much to these advantages ; but they did not owe 
all. It must not be concealed that they were in general better 
gunners than our sailors; for knowing that they had a most 
formidable enemy to encounter in the officers and seamen of 
the British navy, they had for a long time paid the utmost 
attention to the great-gun exercise, as well as to the general 
discipline of their little squadron. 

The circumstances of naval warfare in the European seas 
had completely withdrawn the minds of our sailors from the 

‘study of ariy refined system of tactics, on the great scale or the 
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small, and even of any great precision in working their guns, 
in the presence of any enemy. The main object with our 
officers in all their encounters was to get as soon as possi- 
ble alongside the hostile ship, where rapidity in using 
the guns, rather than accuracy in taking an aim, was the 
only quality deemed requisite to a successful issue. In 
general ag sik rb no other method was ever fol- 
lowed. ‘To break the line and lay his ships muzzle to muzzle 
with the foe was the only principle recognized by British 
admirals, or acted upon by British captains; and in such a 
mode of fighting, it is very clear, precision in pointing the 
guns, and a dextrous use of the wind in bringing them to 
bear with the greatest effect upon the vulnerable points of an 
enemy, are attainments in seamanship which necessarily came 
to be little regarded. In one word, strength and courage 
had nearly superseded every other quality in our hardy tars 
at the time they were called upon to meet a new enemy in a 
people whom they were naturally inclined to hold cheap ; and 
with whom, of course, they eventually came to blows, entirely 
ignorant of the terms on which they were to contend for 
victory. 

The superiority of the Americans in naval gunnery was but 
too soon rendered* manifest; in that particular species of it, 
we mean, which sailors call playing at long-bowls. In the 
first engagement which took place in 1812, our gallant com- 
mander gave orders to his master to lay him alongside the 
American, to fight him yard-arm and yard-arm, in the true 
English style ; but the enemy showed his prudence in avoid- 
ing this ¢¢te-d-téte mode of deciding the matter, availed him- 
self of his long-pounders and good marksmen; and thus 
before the two ships closed, the British frigate was nearly a 
wreck. Throughout the whole war, indeed, the Americans 
trusted more to distant firing than to close fighting ; and we 


might even add, that there are several instances on record 


wherein they showed a very prudential regard to their per- 
sonal safety, in memes all attempts at boarding as long as 
resistance was practicable. 

The intelligent part of the navy noted these facts as they 
arose and a their use of them. They Eastern that the 
Americans had found out our defects, and consequently that 


it was now incumbent upon us to improve our practice of 
gunnery, by introducing a regular system of exercise into 
every ship’s company employed in those seas. ‘This reforma- 
tion was. instantly adopted by many of our officers, who trained 
their men day after day at their guns, and exercised them 
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once or twice a week in firing at a mark.. Others, again, 
went on in the old way, regardless of the signs of the times, 
and maintaining all their wonted contempt for Yankee sea- 
manship and long-bowl firing; and we are assured that, in 
some instances, this contemptuous neglect was carried so far 
that even on board ships which were in daily expectation of 
meeting the enemy, not an ounce of powder had been fired, 
in the way of exercise, for more than twelve months, and in 
others similarly situated, the guns had not been thrown loose 
for weeks. Upon the whole, however, there prevailed’a 
conviction among our officers on the American station, that 
something was necessary to place us on an equal footing with 
our enemies ; and this salutary feeling led both officers and 
men to such a practical acquaintance with many things in 
their profession which had been but too long overlooked. _ 

Mr. James, whose prepossessions, as well as patriotism, 
uniformly carry him to pronounce panegyrics on the British 
Navy, is himself compelled to admit, that a great laxity of 


discipline had crept into that most important national es- 
tablishment. 


‘¢ From the battle of Trafalgar,’? he remarks, “ till the peace of 
1815, three-fourths of the British Navy at sea were constantly em- 
ployed in blockading the fleets of their enemies. Of the remainder, 
such as escaped the dull business of convoying cruized about; but 
the only hostile ships that in general crossed their tracks were dis- 
guised neutrals from whom no hard knocks could be expected. 
Once a year or so the capture of a French frigate by a British one 
gave a momentary fillip to the service.” ‘* A succession of insipid 
cruizes necessarily begot, among both officers and men, habits of 
inattention. The situation of gunner on board our ships, became 
almost a sinecure. A twenty years war, of itself, was sufficient 
to wear out the strength of our seamen; but a laxity of discipline 
in all the essentials of a man of war’s-man produced a much more 
sensible effect.” ‘* Instead of the sturdy occupation of handling 
the ship’s guns, now seldom used but on salutes, the men were 
taught to polish the traversing bars, elevating-screws, copper on 
the bits, &c. by way of ornament to the quarter-deck. Such of 
the crew as escaped this menial office (from the unnecessary wear 
it occasions, lately forbidden by an order of the Board of Ad- 
miralty) were set to reeving and unreeving the top-sails, against 
time, preparatory to a match with any other of his majesty’s ships 
that might happen to fall in company.’’ 


Mr. James mentions, as justice required that he should, 
that to this finical and useless way of passing time there were 
many noble exceptions ; still, it is obvious to remark, that as 
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our sailors had no enemy at sea, it was not to be expected 


that they would be very sedulous in preparing themselves 
- for battle. 


** The canker-worm,” he continues, ‘that in the shape of 
neglect had so long been preying upon the vitals of the British 
navy, could not exist among the few ships composing the navy of 
the United States; America’s half-a-dozen frigates claimed the 
whole of her attention. These she had constructed upon the most 
approved principles, both for sailing and for war. Considering that 
the ramparts of a battery should have for one object the shelter of 
the men stationed in it, she had built up the sides of her ships in 
the most compact manner; and the utmost ingenuity had been 
exerted, and expence bestowed, in their final equipment.” “ With 
respect to seamen, America had for many years, previous to the 
war, been decoying the men from our ships ‘a every artful strata- 
gem. The best of these were rated as petty officers. Many 
British seamen had entered on board American merchant-vessels ; 
and the numerous non-intercourse and embargo bills, in existence at 
different periods during the four years preceding the war; threw 
many merchant sailors out of employment, So that the United 
States, in their preparations for active warfare, had to pick 
their complements from a numerous body of seaman.” * Highly 
to the credit of the naval administration of the United States, the 
men were taugl:. the practical rules of gunnery ; and ten shot with 
the necessary powder were allowed to be expended in play, to 
make one hit in earnest.’”? ‘ Very distinct from the American 
seaman, so called, are the American marines. They are chiefly 
made up of the natives of the country, and a deserter from the 
British would here be no acquisition. The, young peasant, or 
backwood-man, carries a rifled-barrel gun the moment he can lift 
one to his shoulder; and woe to the duck or deer that attempts to 
pass him within fair range of his piece, To collect these expert 
marksmen, when of a proper age, officers are sent into the western 
parts of the Union; and to embody and finish drilling them, a 
marine barrack is established near the city of Washington, from 
which depét the ships are regularly supplied.” 


We have entered at length into these circumstances be- 
cause we consider them of essential import in forming a fair 
estimate of the state of things which led to the partial re- 
verses which were sustained by our navy at the beginning of 
the late war. It appears from all that we have been able to 
collect upon the subject, that the American ships were not 
only larger than ours, more fully manned, and better ap- 
pointed, but also that their seamen were more skilful. in the 
management of their guns, when engaged at a distance, and 
their general discipline more systematic. We mention these 
facts, too, with less scruple, because they are well known to 
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every officer who served against the Americans, and more 
particularly because the several points in which reform 
seemed necessary, in the drill service of our fleet, have al- 
ready attracted the attention of the proper authorities, and 
been completely set to rights. 

As a further proof of the relaxed state of discipline into 
which the navy had fallen, in consequence of having no 
enemy to keep our people on the alert, we may mention, that 
immediately after our defeats on the western shores of the 
Atlantic, we were doomed to sustain reverses almost as great 
at the hands of the French. In the summer of 1813, the 
Creole and Astrea, two of our frigates, were completely 
beaten off by two French frigates, the Sultan and Etoile, of 
the same class. The Amelia, too, commanded by a gallant 
oflicer, was equally unfortunate; and the Eurotas, which 
succeeded in capturing her antagonist, owed this piece of 
success entirely to the appearance of a second English ship. 
In short, the French perceiving that our tars were no longer 
invincible, determined to try their fortunes once more on an 
element from which they had long been driven by superior 
skill and bravery; and inspired with the confidence which 
such a change of things could not fail to create in their minds, 
they shewed themselves in several actions towards the close 
of the war, to be not unworthy antagonists of British sailors. 

Still the French were greatly inferior to the Americans in 
the art of naval gunnery; in which warlike accomplishment 
these last had arrived at such a wonderful degree of precision 
and certainty as could only have been the fruit of long prac- 
tice as well as of good instruction. Every one who has 
studied this subject is aware of the great difliculty of hitting 
a moving body in the water with a round shot, the battery 
from which the ball is projected being likewise afloat, and at 
the distance of five or six hundred yards. At sucha distance 
the rolling of a ship to the extent of five degrees, will carry a 
ball meant to strike the hull of an enemy, two hundred feet over 
her topmast, even supposing her-to be a first rate line-of-battle 
ship. With what accuracy then must a gunner. take his aim 
who directs his piece against the hull of a war-sloop or gun- 
brig, the sides of which do not rise more than eight or ten 
feet above the water's edge! An error of a few seconds .in 
pointing the gun in such circumstances would either throw 
the ball over the enemy’s rigging, or plange it under his keel : 
and we find accordingly that it was in actions between this 
smaller class of vessels that the superior firing of the Ame- 
ricans was most strikingly manifest, and the loss on our part 
the most disproportionate. For example, in the aflair between 
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the Avon and the Wasp, the English brig was completely 
‘cut up before his brave captain could get alongside the 
American; and whilst the former lost in killed and wounded 
forty two men, and went down almost immediately after the 
action, the Wasp had received only four shot in her hull, and 
had only two men killed and one wounded. Here Mr. James 
remarks, that “‘the gunnery exhibited by the Wasp was ad- 
mirable,” and expresses his regret that the crew of the En- 
glish brig gave no proofs that they excelled “in that, with 
us, much neglected branch of naval tactics.” The action 
between the Peacock and the Epervier exhibited a similar 
result. We lost twenty-four men in killed and wounded, 
whereas the Americans had not one killed and only two 
wounded. ‘The Peacock was almost entire after the battle, 
not being touched in her hull by a single round shot; but the 
Epervier before she struck had five feet water in the hold; 
her main top-mast was over the side, her main boom shot 
away, her foremast cut nearly in two, and forty-five shot holes 
in the hull, twenty of which were within a foot of the water- 
line. It was with difficulty she was kept from sinking. 
There are several other instances of the same cg rer | on 
our part in the use of the guns in distant firing; and indeed 
unless when we could bring the Americans to close action, 
which they generally avoided until they had disabled our ships 
by their long-shot, we had but a poor chance for victory, 
even when the vessels in other circumstances were equally 
matched. The case of the Rein-deer, commanded by the 
gallant and lamented Captain Manners, must occur to the 
recollection of every reader at all conversant in the naval 
annals of his country; and certainly no ship that ever carried 
British colours was more desperately fought by her officers 
and men, or afforded a stronger proof that intrepidity without 
professional skill will not in ordinary circumstances secure 
success. 

It is not to be imagined however that there was no stated 
exercise on board the British navy at the time of which we are 
now speaking, nor any instructions for the direction and en- 
forcement of that exercise. On the contrary, there was a re- 
gular order in existence for keeping up the great-gun practice 
as well as the other parts of naval tactics, and this order was 
of course obeyed so far at leaSt as not to set at nought the au- 
thority of the Admiralty: but we are compelled to observe, 
that, excepting ina very small portion of the fleet, the exer- 
vise of the guns had long been conducted in such a way as to 
be of very little use to either officers or men. This im- 
portant duty was too frequently committed to the gunner, 
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who satisfied himself with going over the words of eommand 
once in the week; whilst the lieutenants and midshipmen, who 
were compelled to be present on such occasions, instead of 
taking any interest in it, or conceiving it at all necessary or 
advantageous to the service, were usually found to regard 
such drills as the most irksome part of their business. The 
consequence of this was, that these officers, to whom the su- 
perintendence of the guns fell in real service, were commonly 
the most ignorant of the whole division; and as the gunner’s 
duty called him away to the magazine, they were the only per- 
sons upon whom the momentous charge, now spoken of, could 
devolve, when in the presence of an enemy. 

Another cause of the deficiency of our sailors in practical 
gunnery, arose from an ill-judged economy on the part of those 
who direct in such matters, in refusing powder and shot fot 
exercising the men. Mr. James remarks, in the quotation 
given above, that the Americans fired ten shots in play to 
make one hit in earnest; but many of our officers, although 
cruizing on an enemy's coast, did not burm an ounce 
of powder, in the way of practice, in the course of ten or twelve 
months. In fact, they held all such manoeuvring and sham 


fighting in the most sovereign contempt. ‘They undervalued 
their antagonists ; and regarded their schooling and exercising 


only as a proof that they had not yet learned to fight in 
earnest. 

But the greatest of all the evils, connected with the system 
now gone by, was the want ofa uniform method of drill for the 
whole navy, to be introduced into every ship, and followed out 
by every officer and man inthe service; so that wherever the men 
were taught, under whatever officer they might have served, 
they should all be found to work their guns m the same way, 
and be ready to act in concert upon the shortest notice. This 
desideratum is now completely supplied: and as in the army so 
in the navy, there is one system of drill for the whole service, 
to be observed by the oflicers in both departments, without 
permission to deviate in principle or detail. Considering the 
advantages of uniformity in these matters, it cannot fail to ap- 
pear astonishing that it should have been so long overlooked. 
To illustrate this statement, we may recall to the mind of the 
reader that nothing is more common in the navy, particularly 
when ships are on foreign service, than to supply one vessel with 
men by making a draught from a second or a third, which may 
not have occasion for their full complements ; and as this accom- 
modation frequently takes place on the very eve of a battle, it 
must be very obvious that, if the men have not been drilled 
upon the same system, and — to work the guns in precisely 
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the same way, it is utterly impossible that they can co-operate 
together in the confusion of a fight, in such a manner at least 
as to turn their courage and science to the best advantage. To 
give a case in point, we may state the well known fact, that 
our gun-boats and other vessels of war, on the American 
Lakes, were manned only a day or two before they were taken 
into action, by draughts from almost every British ship in that 
part of the*world; the consequence of which was, that the 
men, unaccustomed to act together, and having no system in 
common, were compelled to sustain the mortification of a de- 
feat, without having had it in their power to bring the enemy’s 
courage to a fair trial. 

We have already remarked that these evils are now com- 
pletely remedied, and there is again.such a system of disci- 
pline and drill introduced into the navy, as will render our 
sailors as superior in skill to all others in the same profession, 
as they are already superior to them in courage se ersever- 
ance. The principles of the system are strictly analogous to 
thgse of the land artillery, inasmuch as the respective duties 
of the several men at a gun, are clearly defined, both while the 
number remains efitire, and also in the event of any proportion 
of them being killed or wounded. ‘The former plan of exer- 
cise was singularly defective in not having specifically pro- 
vided for the loss of hands which must necessarily ensue during 
an action; in which circumstance much time would inevitably be 
consumed, and much confusion would arise before the officer, 
commanding a division of guns, could possibly assign to the sur- 
vivors their several shares of duty. Now, however, all the men 
at a gun are numbered, one, two, three, “Xc. according to the 
calibre of the piece, and the amount of the crew; and it is not 
only arranged what shall be done by No.1, by No. 2, and by 
No. 3, whilst the gun is fully manned, but also who shall take 
the duty of No. 1, in case he should fall ; and who shall succeed 
No. 2, in the event of his being disabled. ‘Thus, every man 
knows both what he has to do when the battle begins, and also 
what he may have to do before it shall be ended ; and the whole 
system is rendered so simple and methodical, thatevery indivi- 
dual falls into the routine of his duty, without the loss of a mo- 
ment’s time, and with the utmost silence and order. Even in 
the case, which will sometimes occur, of relinquishing one or 
two guns to man a third completely, or where it is necessary to 
fight both sides of the ship at the samefime, the various duties 
of every individual are distinctly marked out, and can be in- 
‘stantly discharged without waste of time or loss of labour. But 
the uniformity of the system is its predominant advantage. 
Five hundred men, composed of drafts from fifty different 
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ships, and put on board a seventy-four, will, according to the 
present method of discipline, do their duty, and fight the ship 
nearly as well as if they had been trained together for years; 
taking it for granted, of course, that the captains of the fifty 
ships, to which they formerly belonged, had been equally care- 
ful in observing the rules laid down for the exercise of their 
crews. 

The same remarks apply with equal justice to our land ser- 
vice. Notlong ago, every colonel was at liberty to drill his 
men after his own method; and provided the inspecting- 
_ general found them well trained, he put no questions as 
to the mode according to which the training had been con- 
ducted. ‘This was particularly the case in horse regiments. 
The men were taught to ride in as many different ways as chil- 
dren are taught to read at school; every master following his 
own plan: and provided the men were found to ride well, the 
commanding oflicer had nothing to say. The want of a general 
system was, however, soon rendered manifest, when several 
regiments were required to act in concert, and under. the 
orders of a stranger; for, although all might be equally well 
drilled as separate corps, their disagreement in matters of 
detail occasioned much inconvenience when moving in large 
masses. Experience in this department too, as well as in the 
navy, has dictated an adequate remedy; and an uniform system 
of discipline and field practice, extending from the minutest 
to the most important points in a soldier’s education, is esta- 
blished among his Majesty’s land forces, from which no com- 
mander is allowed to deviate. | 

We have before us an outline of the system recently intro- 
duced into the navy, as well as the opinions of several distin- 
guished officers, as to its merits and the beneficial effects 
which may be expected to result from its general adoption. 
We purposely abstain, however, from being minute in our ex- 
position of a set of rules which we cannot be supposed to 
understand with professional accuracy, and which perhaps 
were not intended for the public eye. There can be no mys- 
tery, itis true, in any.scheme of tactics which assumes for its 
basis the necessity of constant practice in the moment of re- 
pose, under the eyes of the same officers who are to direct in 
the hour of battle; and such aseheme is that which is now 
acted upon in all King’s ships. , 

The effect of our improved system was first exemplified in 
the bombardment of Algiers; and it is on that account we 
have placed at the head of our article the volume of Mr. 
Salami on that heroic exploit. An officer, of high rank in the 
admiral’s ship, writing on this subjectto a friend, observes, that 
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*‘ all I could say would not so fully establish its superiority, as 
the simple fact that the Queen Charlotte's men were under that 
system trained in less than six weeks, so as to enable that shi 

to support a cannonade with such rapidity and precision, as is 
allowed on all hands never to have been surpassed.” Salami 
mentions in passing, that as soon as the bombarding squadron 
left Plymouth on their course to Algiers, “his Lordship gave 
an order to all the fleet, as the seamen had not been at sea for a 
long time, to put them in exercise of the guns, twice a day 
without fire, and once a week with fire.” And the same 
gentleman, who, indeed, seems to know very little of naval 
affairs, makes afterwards some observations on firing at a 


mark, without appearing to understand the meaning of what 
he says, 


“ His Lordship, wishing to make an experiment for proving the 
effect of a machine which had been lately invented for directing the 
aim to the desired point, ordered a bottle secured with a string, to be 
placed in a frame about four feet square, and to fix it with a long 
stick on the end of the fore-yard, and to try with an eighteen 
pounder brought in the middle of the quarter-deck to take aim by 
that machine, and to break the bottle without injuring the frame. 
After this astonishing experiment had perfect succeeded, his 
Lordship considered that a bottle was too large ; and being of glass, 
he ordered instead of it a round piece of wood about five inches 
diameter and ten inches long, to be put up. It was indeed a most 
surprising thing to see the effect of the shot on that bit of wood, 
how it was sometimes chipped from one side and sometimes from the 
other ; and many times was entirely carried away.”’ 


We extract these remarks not for their own value, for the 
author is evidently in the dark as to the matter on which he 
writes, but merely to shew how sedulously Lord Exmouth had 
engaged in the practical details of the system recommended tto 
the navy. The exercising twice a day, and the firing with 
powder once a week, and the suspending of a mark ‘for the 
practice of the gunners, are points of naval education which 
are not likely to be again neglected ; and nothing certainly 
could inspire us with a higher opinion of the candour and intel- 
ligence of Lord Exmouth’s character, than the readiness with 
which, at his advanced age, and amidst all the honour which 
surrounds his name, he adopted a measure which, although not 
originating with himself, appeared calculated to advance the 
interests of a service to the triumphs of which he has.since 
added another wreath. This noble veteran, ina letter to the 
ofticer who had the merit of organizing the new plan of tactics, 
expresses himself in these words; which, as a copy of them 
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has accidentally fallen into our hands, we use the freedom to 
lay them before our readers. 


** Every officer, who exerts his mind in contemplating improve- 
ments in the profession of which he is a member, deserves the 
thanks of his countrymen, and at the time you brought into prac- 
tice your system on board the , it was a most important point 
to support upon principle that confidence among the seamen, which 
some untoward events and want of skill had tended to weaken.”—* | 
believe the Admiralty have adopted your plan with little alteration, 
or in toto, in a late order issued to the fleet, and although there may 
and will be little deviations, under the idea of improvements of the 
system, yet all must confess the necessity,-in a service so large and 
disconnected for some general and uniform practice, which would 
enable men to act in a body whénever thrown together, upon the 
same principle: and I, amongst others, am under obligations to you 
for the trouble you have taken for the general success of a service 
which I have always loved and admired.” 


To those who have traced the history of naval affairs for the 
last fifty years, it must be amusing to note the changes which 
have taken place during that period in marine tactics. Mr. 
Clerk, of Eldon, who so successfully turned his attention to 
this subject, was originally struck with the remarkable fact 
that, whilst single British ships were sure to -beat single 
French ships, for example, and either to sink or capture them, 
our countrymen were much less successful when fighting in 
large bodies. When fleets engaged, the conflict was long and 
doubtful, and the victory when gained by us was commonly 
dearly bought, and attended with few trophies. At the con- 
clusion of the late war, things were completely reversed. The 
British were easily triumphant in all large fights, but were not 
equally successful in single ships. Nor is it difficult to ex- 
plain the cause. Accustomed to bear down upon the enemy, 
to penetrate his line, and bring him to action within pistol 
shot, the admiral sought no quality in his men besides intre- 
pidity and good bottom ; properties in which British sailors 
are never found defitient. Gunnery, asa science, had ceased 
to be studied. But when meeting a single opponent on the 
wide ocean, the assailant has not always the means of bring- 
ing the enemy’s ship to battle upon his own terms; he can- 
not bear down upon him at pleasure, except in the most fa- 
vourable circumstances of wind and tide, of which the other 
will study to deprive him; and in this case, it is very clear, a 
scientific antagonist will keep him at bay, until he shall find it 
convenient to let him close, cut him up in his masts and rig- 
ging by means of his long guns, and only allow him to draw 
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near when he is no longer able to maintain the conflict. This 
hypothetical case does no more than illustrate the general 
conduct of the Americans. They were better gunners, and 
they trusted to their skill ; and when we mention, in addition 
to this, that their ships were larger and more fully manned, it 
cannot appear wonderful that our gallant tars were not always 
victorious. 

But the evil was understood, and corrected in many in- 
stances, before the war was brought to an end ; and, although 
a few of our commanders were too obstinate, bigotted, and 
self-conceited, to learn at the hands of an enemy, the untoward 
events which marked the commencement of hostilities, were 
not allowed to pass unobserved or unimproved. As a brilliant 
example of a skilful captain and a well-trained crew, we natu- 
rally think of Sir P. Broke, of the Shannon, and the result of 
his action with the Chesapeake, afforded a happy and most 
seasonable proof that nothing but a little more precision in the 
use of their guns, was necessary to render British seamen as 
invincible in the tactics ofa single ship, as they are in the over- 
whelming assault of a large fleet. 

In order to give at once a specimen of Mr. James’s book, 
and of American candour, in presenting to the public the ac- 
count of a defeat, we shall make an extract from the Report 
of the Court of Enquiry, which sat on the loss of the Chesa- 
peake. All our readers recollect, that this frigate was cap- 
tured by the Shannon, after a hot fight of twelve or thirteen 
minutes, in circumstances, too, of as rigid equality whether 
considered with regard to tonnage, crew, or equipment, as 
can be expected to occur between two hostile ships: and it is 
only necessary to mention, as Captain Broke himself states in 
his official letter, ‘that both ships came out of action in 
the most beautiful order ; their rigging appearing as perfect 
as if they had been only exchanging a salute.” The Shannon, 
moreover, carried her prize into Halifax, which port she did 
not reach till the fifth day after the battle; the former having 
seventy-nine killed and wounded, the latter, even according to 
their own account, one hundred and forty-six. Let the reader 
then weigh the credibility and fairness of the following exposé. 


“ The Court are unanimously of opinion, that the Chesapeake 
was gallantly carried into action by her late brave commander ; and 
no doubt rests with the Court, from comparison of the injury re- 
spectively sustained by the fri that the fire of the Chesapeake 
was much superior to that of the Shannon. (Observe, that the 
killed and wounded on board the Chesapeake were nearly double in 
number those of the nn The Shannon being much cut in 
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her spars and rigging, and receiving many shot in and below the 
water-line, was reduced almost :o a sinking condition ufter only @ 
few minutes’ cannonading from the Chesapeake, while the Chesa- 
peake was comparatively uninjured. And the Court have no doubt 
that if the Chesapeake had not fallen accidentally on board the 
Shannon, and the Shannon’s anchor got foul in the after-quarter- 


port of the Chesapeake, the Shannon must very soon have surren- 
dered or sunk.” 


But the principal cause of this disaster is attributable, 
in the eyes of the Americans, to the ominons cowardice of a 
bugle-man, by name W. Brown, whose duty it was to sum- 
mon, by horning, the boarders to appear on deck when 
wanted; bit who on this occasion was so overtaken by the 
infirmities of human nature, that he actually deserted his 
quarters, and was, when discovered, say the court-martial, 
unable from fright to sound his horn. The boarders were 
indeed called by a stentorian-voiced midshipman, to repair 
to the scene of action, but, these warriors, determined to obey 
no sound that did not proceed from Mr. Brown’s horn, would 
not stir a step; and the consequence, in no long time, was 
found to be that there were boarders enough upon deck, who 
came quite ancalled for, and who made goed their quarters. 
The court of enquiry will not, however, give up the born. 
They recur to it again and again, as the main source of alt 
their calamities. In summing up their opinions they come. 
back once more to the ‘* bugle-man’s desertion of his quar- 
ters, and his inability to sound his born.”——-‘‘ For the court 
are of opinion, that if the horn had been sounded when first 
ordered, the men being then at their quarters, the boarders 
wenld have promptly repaired te the spar deck, probably 
have prevented the enemy from boarding, certainly have 
repelled them, and might have returned the boarding with 
success.” Ht is very evident, however, notwithstanding alt 
this minute investigation into cause and effect, that Mr. 
Brown's horn is made a mere pretext ta cover the details of 
an event which was clearly attributable to a different origin. 
"The truth is, the Americans on this occasion, shewed a de- 
cided want of pluck, te use an old English phrase; and both 
pilicers and men were afterwards charged by the same court 
ef enquiry with something very like cowardice. They 
vomplain of Lieutenant Cox that “ be lefé his. division dur- 
ing the action; of Midshipman Forrest, that he left his 
quarters during the action and did not return to them; of 
“ the crew generally, that they deserted their quarters, and 
ran below after the ships were foul, and the enemy boarded.” 
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“ The court therefore respectfully submit to higher autho- 
rity, the expediency of withholding the wages of the crew.” 

Indeed it is very plain from the numerous facts contained 
in Mr. James’s volume, that the Americans exhibited no 
excess of courage in their naval actions. ‘They avoided 
bearding in particular, with a very nat ral feeling of abhor- 
rence. ‘They knew where their stren_th lay, and they would 
have been fools not to make the most of it. !n the affair 
between the Java and Constitution, for example, the 
latter frigate was not brought into close action unt. the for- 
mer was almost quite a wreck, bat kept continually yawing 
away in the smoke, and manoeuvring in every possible atti- 
tude to shun the grapple of our determined seamen. Once 
only was there a chance of boarding the Constitution, at 
which time ‘‘ there was not a soul to be seen on her decks ;” 
and had our people succeeded in getting on board (which 
they were prevented from doing only by the fall of a mast) 
it is more than probable that all the eloquence of Mr. 
Brown’s horn would not have recalled the runaways to their 
posts. We do not hereby maintain that the Americans are 
not men of courage when necessity calls for it; we merely 
insinuate that they prefer the long-shot to the cutlass, and 
the deck of their own ship to that of their enemy, as long at 
least as his colours are flying. : 

We have no intention to proceed farther in fighting battles 
over again, or in correcting mistakes in ollicial reports. 
Both sides, perhaps, were guilty of exaggeration and con- 
cealment: for when a man is beaten, he is willing to find 
other reasons than inferiority in strength and skill. ‘The one 
party describes a ship as she is rated, the other according to 
the guns which she actually mounts; and thus, although 
each speaks the truth, he makes room for a charge of insin- 
cerity which his antagonist will seldom fail to urge. With 
all these allowances, however, we cannot help thinking that 
there is some ground in the conduct of the Americans for 
the very bad opinion which Mr. James entertains of their 
public veracity, and of their unhappy bias towards gasco- 
nade. They have a bombast in their mother ton:ue not a 
compatible with a precise statement of facts in matters whic 
interest their national vanity; and it will be owned by all 
the readers of Mr. James's “ full and correct account,” that 
he has exercised a malicious industry in detecting their 
slips, in all details of nambers; weight, and measure. 

Mie only fault that we have to find with James is, not that 
he is too'national (whiieh by the bye is no small blemish in 
an historian) but that he does - take sufficient pains to 
Tt 
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trace our defeats at the beginning of the war to their proper 
source, nee the want of professional skill in our ships’ 
companies n many cases, indeed, the enemy was so 
greatly superior in men and guns, that scarcely any degree 
of courage and skill, could have compensated for the odds ; 
yet, generally speaking, the difference was not so dispro- 
portionate but that science, aiding the native bravery of 
Britons, would have counterbalanced it. In the actions, 

particul: arly, which took place between brigs and sloops, the 
superiority on the side of the Americans, ‘did not amount.to 
more than a couple of guns; ours carrying twenty and theirs 
twenty-two. Whereas the loss sustained by our vessels was, 

in general, very severe, and out of all proportion to the odds 
against which they had to contend. It is in stating this odds 
that our author exposes himself to animadversion ; for he 
plays the advocate in behalf of his countrymen to a very 
great length, whilst his business was to give a bare state- 
ment of facts, and, indeed, appears throughout to have writ- 
ten under a certain degree of soreness, which naturally cre- 
ates suspicion in the mind of his reader. He does not al- 
together conceal, it is true, that many of our officers were 
culpably remiss in the essential articles of discipline and 
drill; that the men were set to polish shot when they ought 
to have been practising at their guns ; that the equipment in 
several of our war-ships on the American station was shame- 
fully incomplete, insomuch, indeed, that in one of them 
(the Epervier) many of the guns broke loose from their fas- 
tenings at the first fire, and were very near going overboard ; 

still he labours hard to make out that the enemy's success 
was mainly owing to his larger ships and more numerous 
crews. The Americans, no doubt, claimed much more than 
they were entitled to, gasconading i in a style very little cre- 

ditable to full grown men, and which, of itself indeed, proved 
that they were not much accustomed to victory ; but that is 
no reason why we should deny that they were to a consider- 
able extent successful, or why we should conceal that they 
owed their success, in no small degree, to their superior ac- 
quirements in naval gunnery. They are not likely to catch 
us happing again. 

We should now proceed to give some account of Salami’s 
book, which, as we have already remarked, we have asso- 
ciated with that of Mr. James, chiefly because the first fruits 
of our reformed tactics were exhibited in the attack upon 
Algiers. -Of the bombardment,. however, Mr. Abraham 
Salami has very little to say, being, as he himself confesses, 
more dead than alive from the moment the guns began to 
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play. As interpreter he was sent ashore in company with 
a lieutenant, with Lord Exmouth’s ultimatam to the Dey, 
having orders not to remain longer than two hours for an 
answer. ‘The time being expired and no reply made, we 
hoisted the signal, says our author, that “ no answer had 
been given;” and began to row away towards the Queen 
Charlotte. 


** At this time,” he continues, “I was very anxious to get out 

of danger ; for knowing their perfidious character, and observing 

that Lord Exmouth, on his seeing our signal, immediately gave 

orders to the fleet to bear up, and every ship to take her position 

for the attack, I had great fear that they (the Algerines) would 

fire upon us; in short, till I reached the Queen Charlotte I was 

more dead than alive. After I had given my reports to the admiral 

of our meeting with the captain of the port, and our remaining 

there, &c. I was quite surprised to see how his lordship was altered 

from what I left him in the morning; for I knew his manner was 

m general very mild, and now he seemed to meé all jfightful as a 

Jierce lion, which had been chained in his cage and set at liberty. 
With all that his Lordship’s answer to me was, ‘ Never mind, we 

shall see now ;’ and at the same time he turned towards the officers 
and said, ‘ be ready !’ whereupon I saw every one standing with 

the match, or the string of the lock in his hand, most anxiously 

waiting for the word ‘fire.’ ’’—** During this time the Queen Char- 

lotte in a most gallant and astonishing manner took up a position 

opposite the head of the mole, and we let go the anchor at three 

quarters past two o'clock, within eighty yards from the mole head 

batteries ; but afterwards, having found that we had not more than 

two feet water under the bottom of the Queen Charlotte, his lord- 

ship let go the cable for twenty yards more ; and so we were within 
one hundred yards of the mouths of their guns; and when Lord 

Exmouth took a position in such a masterly style that not more 

than four or five guns could bear upon us from the mole: though 
we were exposed to the fire of all their other batteries and Serene 

we gave them three cheers; and the batteries as well as the walls 
being crowded with troops, they jumped on the top of the parapets 
to look at us, for our broadside was higher than their batteries ; and 

they were quite surprized to see a three.deeker, with the rest of the 

fleet so close to them. From what I observed of the captain of 
the port’s manner, and of their confusion inside of the mole, ] am 
quite sure that even themselves were not aware of what they were 
about, nor of what we meant to do: because according to their judg- 
ment, they thought that we should have been terrified by their for- 
tifications, and not advance so rapidly and closely to the attack. 
In proof of this I must observe that at this point their guns were 
not even loaded; and they began to load them after the Queen 
Charlotte and almost all the fleet had passed their batteries. At a 
few minutes before three the Algerines, from the eastern battery, 
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fired the first shot at the Impregnable, which with the Superb and 
Albion was ustern of the other ships, to prevent them from coming 
in; then Lord Exmouth having seen on/y the smoke of the gun 
before the sound reached him, said with great alacrity, “ That will 
do ; fire my fine fell-rvs ?’ and | am sure that before his lordship 
had finished these words, our broadside was given with great cheer- 
ing, which was fired three times within five or six minutes; and at 
the same instant the other ships did the same ‘This first fire was 
so terrible that they say more than five hundred persons were killed 
and wounded by it. And I believe this because there was a great 
crowd of people in every part, many of whom after the first dis- 
charge I saw running away under the walls, like dogs, walking 
upon their hands and feet. After the attack took place on both 
sides in this horrible manner, immediately the sky was darkened 
by the smoke, the sun completely eclipsed, and the horizon became 
dreary. Being exhausted by the heat of that powerful sun to 
which I was exposed the whole day; and my ears being deafened 
by the roar of the guns, and finding myself im the dreadful danger 
of such a terrible engagement, in which I had never been before, 
1 was quite at a loss and like an astonished or stupid man, and did 
not know myself where | was, At last his lordship having per- 
ceived my situation, said, ‘* You have one your duty, nuw go be- 
low.’? Upon which I began to descend from the quarter deck quite 
confounded and terified, and not sure that | should reach the cock- 
pit alive; for it was most tremendous to hear the crushing of the 
shot, to see the wounded men brought from one part, and the 
killed trom another.; and especially at such a time to be among 
English seamen ! and to witness their manners, their activity, their 
courage, and their cheerfulness during the battle! it is really most 
everpowering and beyond imagination. On this subject 1 wish to 
give only one remark. While I was going below | was stopped 
near the hatchway by a crowd of seamen who were carrying twa 
wounded men to the cockpit; and I had leisure to observe the 
ruanagement of those heavy guns of the lower deck. I saw the 
companies of the two guns nearest the hatchway, they wanted 
some wacd/iig, and began to cail * wadding, wadding !’’ but not | 
having it immediately, two of them swearing, took out their knives 
and cut off the breasts of their jackets where the buttons are, and 
rammed them into the guns instead of wadding. 1 was really as- 
tonished to see such extruordinary magnanimity.” 


It was not till after the battle, when the ships had hauled 
out beyond the reach of danger, that Salami ventured on 
deck to see his lordship, and to observe the eliect of our 
shot on the enemy’s batteries; where, ‘‘ instead of walls he 


saw nothing but heaps of rubbish, and a number of people 
drag mg the dead vedies out.” 


“When I met his lordship on the poop, his voice was quite 
hoarse, and he had two slight wounds, the one in the cheek, and 
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the other in his leg. It was indeed astonishing to see the coat of 
his lordship, how it was all cut up by musket balls and by grape : 
it was behind as if a person had taken a pair of scissars and cut it 
all to pieces. We were all surprized at the narrow escape of his 
lordship. After we had anchored, his lordship having ordered his 
steward in the morning to keep several dishes ready, gave a grand 
supper to the officers of the ship, and drank to the health of every 
brave man in the fleet. We also drank to his lordship's health, 
and then every body went to sleep almost like dead men,’ 


Then follow the negotiations with the Dey, in which 
Mr. Salami bore a distinguished part, and for whieh he was 
fully more qualitied than for presiding in the roar of battle. 
The details are minutely given and are not devoid of inte- 
rest ; but we have only room for an extract exhibiting a very 
natural and allecting picture of human feeling in the case of 
the christian slaves, when delivered up to our squadron. 


*¢ When I arrived on shore it was the most pitiful sight to see 
all those poor creatures in what a horrible state they were ; but it 
ts impossible to describe the joy and cheerfulness of them when 
our boats came inside of the mole; I wished to receive them (the 
slaves) from the captain of the port, by nuwber, but could not 
because they directly began to push and throw themselves into the 
boats by crowds, ten or twenty persons together, so that it was 
impossible to count them. It was indeed a most glorious and an 
ever memorably merciful act for England, over all Europe, to see 
these poor slaves when our boats were shoving with them off the 
shore, all at once take off their hats and exclaim in Italian, Viva il 
Re d’ Ingliterra, il padre eterno! il Ammiraglio Inglese che ei ha 
liberato da questo secondo inferno. Long live the King of Eng- 
land, the eternal father, and the English Admiral who delivered us 
frooi this second hell !” 


The number of captives thus delivered, exceeded three 
thousand, and considering the dreadful sufferiaggs to which 
they were subjected, and endured by some of them upwards 
of thirty years, well might they call their captivity a second 
hell. : : 

In the above extracts we have given the substance of Sa- 
lami’s book as it respects Algiers ; but there is a portion of 
it, amounting to about a hundred and forty pages, of a 
more permanent interest than that which we have analyzed, 
and of which we can merely mention the subject. 1 is the 
history of the Mamalouks, and Mohammed Aly, and the 
massacre of the Beys at the citadel of Cairo; and.as Salami 
was an eye-witness of this last borrible exploit, his narra- 
tive presents to us the only authentic account of the murder 
of those warlike chiefs that has yet reached this country. 
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We have been assured, too, by an English officer who was 
in Cairo shortly after, that Salami’s history is strictly faith- 
ful and complete. 








Art. XI. Voyage en Allemagne, dans le Tyrol et en Italie, 
en 1804, 1805, et 1806. Par Madame de Retke, née 
Contesse de Medem traduit et imité de [ Allemand, par 
Madame la Baronne de Montolieu. 4 vols. Paris. 1818. 


MADAME de Recke, Duchess of Courland, being forced to 
seek in a climate milder than her own, relief from the miseries 
of debilitated health, performed the journey which figures in 
the title-page of the work before us, with Mr, Fiedge, an 
author and poet, much esteemed in Germany, and Mr. Zoega. 

The observations in her work, our authoress modestly states, 
are addressed to the Ladies, who, like herself, have not been 
initiated into the mysteries of science, but have a taste for the 
beauties of nature, and a love for antiquity. This is, however, 
like the apology which many ladies think it necessary to offer 
to their guests at table, and which never excites any alarm as 
to the entertainment. The state of her health rendered it im- 
prudent for her to frequent often the theatres, or crowded 
assemblies ; but nature, the arts, manners, religion, and the 
political constitution of the countries she visited, were objects 
of which, to use her own expression, she felt bound (though 
we do not very well know why,) not to lose sight. The style 
is in general pleasing, and the matter interesting; though 
occasionally, indeed, Madame de Recke experiences those 
fits of fanatical sensibility in which Germans, particularly 
German ladies, delight to indulge. 

The Lunatic Asylum at Munieh is highly praised, for its 
arrangements, and the skill and humanity of the governor. 


‘“‘ He is persuaded that the chief cause of the derangements of 
the mind is pride in men, and love in women, and in both sexes 


false ideas of religion.”’ 
Another institution at Munich greatly pleased our Au- 
thoress. ‘ 


“ The children of mendicants, in the town and in the country, 
are withdrawn from that contemptible and dangerous condition, and 
are collected into a house where they are educated at the expense of 
the government, and instructed to gain an honest livelihood, and 

+ 


+ 
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they are thus rescued from a life of misery and vice. A portrait is 
drawn in crayon of each young unhappy being as he is at the mo- 
ment he is brought thither, and under it is written his name, age, 
and place of birth, as far as is known, All these drawings are pre- 
served in this establishment of Count Rumford. When his educa- 
tion is completed, and the child is of an age to be put in apprentice- 
ship, they shew him his portrait, such as he was when he entered the 
establishment, and make him suitable exhortations as to his future 
good conduct. The King visits the children every year, on his 
birth-day, and takes account of their progress in study, and this 
visit excites in them great emulation and happiness.” 


Madame de Recke considers the measures of the govern- 
ment in abolishing convents, and restraining the power of the 
clergy, as too precipitate. We find, however, that the same 
means were resorted to, in order to influence the public 


mind, as were adopted when a similar abolition took place in 
England. 


“‘ There were found,” says our authoress, “ in the cloisters, in 
struments of tortures, and the most frightful traces of the power of 
the clergy. In one of the convents of Munich was found the re- 
mains of an officer, who a few years before had disappeared, and 
who was recognised by his sash and uniform. They discovered 
confession seats, provided with traps and subterraneous passages, 
one of which terminated in the theatre.” 


These stories, it seems, were told her by one of the autho- 
rities of the police, and she recounts them as undoubted. 

The lithographic art at Munich has been brought to such 
perfection, that fac similes of manuscripts, notes of music, 
and all kinds of drawings, are exactly printed. 


“‘ One is astonished at the perfection and rapidity with which all 
these prints are made. And the artist assures us, that in this way 
he can multiply great landscapes, and all other objects of the kind. 
The mechanical process of this ingenious invention is yet a secret ; 
but its inventor, Mr. Sennefelder, offers to communicate it for a 
reasonable recompense. The art will one day become the rival of 
printing and engraving. It is the fruit of the most urgent necessity. 
The father of the inventor was a player, who died, and left a widow 
and six children in the greatest misery. The eldest son, an intel- 
ligent and sensible young man, who in vain sought to make his 
fortune on the stage, fell into a meron which brought him 
to the eve of becoming a victim to despair. In this diposition, he 
went one day along the banks of the river, with, perhaps, the cul- 
pable intention of terminating his misfortunes and his life. By ac- 
cident he took up a stone that lay at his feet. It was a slate, upon 
which was a fine representation of moss, He examined it ; the 
thought arose in his mind of making an artificial imitation, He 
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made some trials; success crowned his efforts, and the art wag 
invented.” 

As our traveller approaclies the Tyrol, the country becomes 
more romantic, and her mind experiences a cor responding 
effect. Here every vailey has its tras ditions, and every ruined 
castle, towering on the mountain’s top, has its tale of other 
times, which the tenacious minds of the peasantry still retain, 
and impart to the stranger. 

The’ i ‘yrol is the most southern, and at the same time the 
highest region in Germany. All the different climates in the 

world are bere brought ito » the same vicinity. In the same 
view may be seen the flowers of the spring, and the snow of 
winter—lertile valleys, and {ields of ice—huills clad with trees 
and rank vegetation, besides iofty and barren recks. . As his 
dist ance is greater or less trom the ice, in the space of six 
miles, the traveller is warmed by the soft gales from Italy, or 
chilled by the blasts of the North. The Solstein, situated 
near Inspruck, is the lowest mountain in the Tyrol, yet it rises 
6900 feet above the level of the sea. In these mountains are 
formed lakes and rivers, which, issuing from eternal snows, 
embellish the country; but whew the snows melt, they over- 
flow their banks, and spread haveck and devastation ‘far ahd 
wide, sweeping betore them earth, stones, and even entire 
forests. ‘Terrific avalanches of ice and snow, and glaciers of 

vast extent are also amongst the grand phenomena of the 
country. ‘The glacier of Oegthalea i is said to be fifteen miles 
long, and four “broad. For the purpose of visiting these 
glaciers, it is necessary to go ina party, arope being extended 
from one person to another, so that if any one fall into any 
opening, the united strength of the party may draw him out. 

ju l7 70, an immense mass of ice was thrown from the Oegthal 
on the Rosenthal, (valley of roses,) and covered a space of an 
huadred acres of cultivated land. ‘This vast mass the follow- 
ing year augmented, and encroached also on the valley of 
Voralberg. When a vast body of ice is precipitated into a 
narrow valley, it stops up the water, which forms a lake, arid 
should the ice give way, drowns the country below it. In 
passing througl: the vallies in spring, when masses of snow 
and ice overhang the road, it is an useful precaution for the 
traveller, before approaching the spot, to fire his pistols, that 
by the agitation of the-air, that which is ready to fall may be 
brought down; and alter that, it is necessary to stop the 
sound of the bells of the horses, that no percussion of the 
air may cause any to fall at the time he passes. The his- 
tories of the ‘Tyrol, from the earliest period, record terrible 
accidents caused by the avalanches of snow and ice, and still 
3 
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more terrific, of the falling of huge rocks, and even the whole 
side of a mountain. The Tyrolese peasants do not, however, 
on that account, go to seek another country, but, with an 
attachment to their native soil, and a perseverance almost 
incredible, they endeavour to recover back their lands from 
the devastation of nature. Ass lives are often lest, avd severe 
hodity injury sustained by those who may chance to survive, 
such calamities excite the charitable compassion of the hu- 
mane. Madame de Recke mentions the honourable bene- 
volence of a shepherd, who devoted the Savings of his whole 
life, together with the contributions which his example was 
the means of raising, to the foundation of an hospital for ee 
relief ot the unfortunate traveller. 

The ‘fyrolese on the side of the country adjacent te 
Germany, leave their homes in the spring, and return in av. 
tumn with their gains. Those on the other side of the moun- 
tains seek employment in Italy during the cold of winter, aud 
return to their families in the spring. A numerous population 
ina barren country, require the full exercise of their faculties 
to devise every method by which a subsistence may be 
cured. Breeding Canary birds employs the industry of many of 
the inhabitants, and every peasant is, frem his infancy, accus- 
tomed to use his rifle in hunting the chamois. It is this latter 
occupation, which renders them such se ys marksmen, and 
gives them that energetic enterprise, and presence of mind in 
danger, for which they are so remarkably distinguished 


‘‘T um told,’’ says our authoress, ‘ that one of these chamois 
hunters, not long ago, fell into a deep crevice of ice. At first he 
Baw aa a dreadful death before him, but by means of his hunting 
knife he saved himself. He cut out a stepin the ice, then mounted 
upon it and cut out another, and thus, after cutting one hundred 
and twenty steps, he succeeded in getting from the abyss.” 


In no country in the world is the effect of constitutional 
liberty more apparent than in Tyrol. In the country of Saltz- 
burgh, subject to the House of Bavaria, the inhabitants live in 
misery, and their intellectual faculties seem paralysed’; on 
the other hand, the Tyrolese, subject to the House Austria, 
being in the possession of freedom, manifest an extraordinary 
degree of energy of mind. The inhabitants ure divided into 
four classes ; the nobles, the burghers, the clergy, andthe 
peasants, and from each class deputies are sent to the diet. 
The nobility are not now the richest order, and the finest 
houses are the property of the merchants. The deputies of 
the peasants are those, who in the diet make the mest deter- 
mined opposition to such measures of government as they 
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conceive to be contrary to their interest, or encroaching on 
their privileges. Almost all the peasants are armed, and 
form a well disciplined militia for the defence of their country. 
‘They choose their own oflicers, but permit the Emperor of 
Austria to propose the half of them. ‘The noble resistance with 
which they encountered the French and Bavarian troops, 
even when abandoned by the Austrian army, and the victories 
gained over veterans, in which women and children contri- 
buted to the success, will ever hand down a glorious memorial 
of their patriotism and valour. 

Madame de Recke thence proceeded to Italy, and stopped 
some time at Verona. At the modern theatre there she 
makes the usual remark which strikes every foreigner, that the 
Italians pay but little attention to the business going forward 
on the stage, and assemble in the theatre as being the most 
commodious place of general rendezvous, and as a lounge to 
pass away the evening. A loud bravo, occasionally expressed 
at an interesting scene, is offered as a consolation to the per- 
formers, and to keep them from becoming as indifferent as the 
spectators. Before the conclusion of the play, at Verona, oyr 
authoress finds, or chooses to find, an assassination committed, 
and informs us, that a lady next expressed great anxiety lest 
the poor assassin should not be able to make his escape. 


‘* It is about a year,” said this lady, “ since the person who has 
been assassinated occasioned the assassin strong grounds of jealousy, 
and he has watched him ever since, with the design of punishing 
him, and has at last found his revenge. We Italians, are good 
people if one does not offend us; but we never forgive, and retain 
for years the remembrance of an injury, till we have found the 
means to satisfy our vengeance, We do not know how to love or 
hate by halves.” 


Sach reflections on the national character, might at one 
time have been offered to the world as a solution of the fre- 
quency of assassination in Italy. The main cause however, 
was a defective police, and the asylum which a murderer found 
if he could but reach a church, which in any town in that 
country never could be far distant. Such things are now 
happily mere matter ofhistory. ‘The abolition of sanctuaries 
for guilt, and the excellent system of police first introduced 
by the French, and since kept up in full vigour, have ren- 
dered murders as rare as in most countries of Europe. 

At Padua Madame de Recke is pleased to give vent to a 
fantastic sensibility, to fits of which she is frequently liable. 
She mourns over the fallen glory of an university, honoured 
by having amongst its professors the immortal Galileo, and 
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amongst its stadents Ariosto, Tasso, Stefano, Battoni, the 
great Sobieski, king of Poland, Gustavns Adolphus, king of 
Sweden. Instead of the thousands who once crowded to 
Padua for instruction, about three hundred is now the num- 
ber. ‘The memory of 'Tartini, called by the Italians il maestro 
delle nazione, is still held in high respect as a musician, phi- 
losopher, and lawyer. If the local sont of Padua has been 
diminished, the progress of learning and science has been 
equally remarkable, and it is now less frequented for this rea- 
son chiefly, that in innumerable other seminaries of learning 
the same advantages may now be obtained which were for- 
merly to be found in Padua alone. 

At Modena Madame de Recke learned the following anec- 
dote of the introduction of liberty and equality into that city. 


‘“‘ The tree of liberty was planted in the grand square to the great 
joy of the populace, and a feast of the people was commanded, and 
it was understood that whoever would not attend would expose 
himself to punishment, and that even age and sickness would not 
be an excuse. Persons of property were obliged to defray the ex- 
pence, and to give up their plate for the occasion. The feast took 
place in the square, in front of the Grand Duke's palace. In the 
middle was a high ¢ribune, where Buonaparte placed himself, and 
around him were the dining tables. The order was given that as 
equality of rank was now established, every one ought to sit where 
accident might place him, without the least distinction. ‘The eager- 
ness of the mob to take the best seats, and to mix amongst the no- 
bility, would have occasioned great confusion if the servants, by 
their own accord, had not surrounded their masters, under pretext 
of sitting beside those, behind whom they had stood the day before. 
In that manner they kept off the crowd, and prevented their mas- 
ters from being insulted, and themselves observed towards them the 
usual respect. At every toast which was drank to the sound of 
martial music, General Buonaparte from the high tribune, with his 
hat upon his head, bowed on all sides. A heavy rain came on, and 
set respectable people at liberty, as permission was given to those 
who wished it, to go home, But the populace, persuaded that they 
had a right to it, were for taking possession of the plate, but this 
the general would not permit, and the soldiers repulsed the plun- 
derers, and gave them to understand that all property was not yet 
become common, and so the plate was removed in a tranquil way.” 


The following scene of Italian vengeance is related as hav- 
ing taken place near the lake of Bolsena. Three French of- 
ficers had quarrelled with the postmaster at St. Lorenzo, 
about the payment of the horses. ‘The postillion took a deep 
interest in the quarrel, but expressed no outward marks of re- 
sentment. On arriving at a steep hill? he begged with great 
respect the officers to alight to ease the horses. He then 
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whipped his horses, galloped to the top of the hill, to the first 
house, took out his horses, set fire to the carriage and went off. 
The travellers who walked slowly, on arriving, found to their 
great surprise their carriage and effects in flames. 

‘The solitary and desolate campagnia di Roma, excites the 
usual feelings in our authoress as she approaches the eternal 
city. 


A funeral at Rome is very correctly and strikingly describ- 
ed in these words :— 


** We perceived in the Corso, in broad day-light, an assemblage 
of figures resembling spectres. It was a funeral approaching. The 
mournful appearance made the deeper impression on my mind from 
its being contrasted with the joyful.crowd in the Corso. A high 
cross hung in black silk preceded. In the procession before the 
corpse marched several priests, with tapers in their hands, then se- 
veral figures wrapt in white cloth, members of a religious society, 
came afterwards ; then another religious society, dressed in black. 
The bier, which was gilt with the most beautiful ornaments, con- 
trasted much with the gloominess of the solemnity. Upon it was 
laid out the corpse of a young lady. The cold hand of death had 
not yet extinguished all her charms Her checks were still slightly 
tinged. A violet dress covered her handsome tall figure, without 


hiding it. Her pale forehead was surrounded by curis of her black 
hair, and a white veil still floated around her.’’ 


We are told the following story of the Apollo Belvidere : 


‘* A young girl still quite innocent, saw this statue, and retained 
the image, in the bottom of her soul. She thought without ceas- 
ing, upon it, and by degrees fell into a deep melancholy. She came 
back several times from the village where she lived, to offer to her 
Apollo garlands of flowers, and shed before him invoiuntary tears. 
Alas! her love cannot reanimate him, and the miracle of Pygma- 
lion will not be renewed on her account.” 


A quarter of Rome, called the Ghetto is inhabited by Jews, 
who there unchanged by surrounding circumstances, manifest 
the same peculiarities as in other countries. ‘They have per- 
mission to enjoy the rites of their own religion. Formerly 
they were subject to severe hardships. ‘They were also forced, 
at certain times, to attend the service m the Christian 
churches, and to hear sermons abusive of their own faith, and 
intended to convert them. At present, there are sermons 
preached every Friday in Lent for this purpose, and such Jews 
as are inclined toexamine the truth of the Christian faith attend ; 
and it is said, that a lucrative argument, well known to be ef- 
fectual with the children of Israel,-rewards their good inten- 
tious. The baptism of a converted Jew, is celebrated with 
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great pomp. Onur authoress was present at one of them, and 
heard a sermon from the Pope’s Vicar, who preached with a 
warmth end e'oquence, and enforced the truths of Chris- 
tianiiy, so as at once to touch the heart, and enlighten the 
understcnding of his audience. 

Madame de Recke proceeded from Rome to Naples, 
where the fine bay, the flames of Vesuvius, and the unequalled 
scenery of the whole vicinity, call forth of course, al! the sen- 
sibility of her soul, which finds vent-in much animated des- 
criptien. 

Our authoress had a long interview with the Pope, at the 
asual place where he admits females to that honour, in the 
garden of his summer palace, on the Quirinal Hil! ; being in- 
troduced by the Countess Von Khevenhuller, wife of the 
Austrian ambassador. After kissing his holiness’s hand, she 
had the honour of sitting near him ona sopha, the rest of her 
company sat opposite. ‘The conversation at first was res- 
pecting the cities of Rome and Petersburgh, the oldest and 
the newest capitals in the world: on which the holy father 
complimented the genius of the sovereign city of the north, in 
its establishing the usages of civilized society, and conduct- 
ing by the force of reason, barbarous nations to improvement 
and happiness. ‘The unfortunate events which have con- 
vulsed Kurope, were attributed to the neglect of religion in all 
countries, and particularly in France; and the mischievous 
influence of the infidel writings of the philosophers of that 
country, end of the selfishness of character which they tended 
to produce, relaxing and destroying all principles of moral 
obliration. 

At this interview Madame de Recke manifested for the 
Pope a respect approaching to adoration. Some of the af- 
tendants feit at least an equal share of veneration, 


“ During our conversation,” says she, “ the Pope took up a 
fower which fell on the ground from the trimming of the gown of 
one of the ladies, and gave it toher. The servant of this lady, an 
Hungarian, who had secn this, prayed his mistress to give him this 
flower touched by the hand ofa Pope, which could have no virtue 
with the lady, not being a Catholic. Having obtained the flower, 
he was full of joy, and assured us, he would bequeath it to his fa- 
mily as a holy relic, which would draw down upon them the bless- 
ings of heaven.” 


We must now teke leave of Madame de Recke. Her vo- 
lumes have afiorded us considerable satisfaction, they are full 
of anecdotes, and, animated pictures of nature, with much 
sensible, though seldom very profound reflection. 
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Art. XEL. The House of Atreus, and the House of Laius ; 
Tragedies founded on the Greek Drama: with a Preface 
on the Peculiarities of its Structure and Moral Principles, 
and other Poems. By John Smith, formerly of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 298. 10s. 6d. Nunn. 1819. 


Mr. SMITH is a scholar, and a man of some talent, but his 
book is not good, nor can we conscientiously recommend it to 
our readers as likely to contribute much to their gratification. 
‘The object which he seems to have proposed to himself is one 
in which higher endowments than his own would probably 
have failed, and for the attainment of which we do not see 
that he possesses any peculiar qualification. We are even 
disposed to doubt, whether with all his familiarity with the 
Greek tragedians, he has a sufficient understanding of the na- 
ture of those more striking peculiarities which distinguish the 
tone and structure of that drama, or any very discriminating 
relish for that which constitutes its particular charm. ‘The 
style of his preface in the first instance, led us to this suspi- 
cion, which we think sufficiently confirmed by the very naturé 
of the attempt itself, and by the manner in which it has been 
executed. 

We are not about to trouble our readers with any general 
disquisition on the Greek tragedy; though perhaps the sub- 
stance of the controversy which has arisen respecting its me- 
rits, might be explained in a very few words. Itis very clear, 
that the chief source of misunderstanding on the subject of 
the dramatic systems prevailing among different people, and 
at dillerent periods, lies almost wholly in the assumption which 
the advocates of any particular system are accustomed to 
make of a certain standard of rule and decorum to which alk 
such productions are to be referred ; whereas the fact is, that 
it is in the very nature of dramatic representation to adapt 
itself throughout every thing in its economy which is extrin- 
sic to the great and common purpose of delighting by an 
imitative representation of human character and passion, to 
the ordinary habits and prejudices of the people to which it 
is addressed ; and its form and construction will thus neces- 
sarily have a reference to feelings into which it is next to im- 
possible that a foreigner can ever enter. It is thus that we 

‘are so far from being surprised, that a Parisian should feel 
disgusted by what he calls the monstrosities of Shakspeare, 
that it is the expression of an opposite sentiment only, which 
would excite our wonder, and perhaps our mistrust. For 
we confess, we have very little confidence in the reality of 
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that admiration for oar bard, which a few among the class of 
French literateurs have taken occasion to profess. Weshould 
have much hesitation in crediting it, from a mere considera- 
tion of the nature of the thing itself; and we think our scep- 
ticism is completely justified by the manner in which they have 
expressed their enthusiasm. We do not recollect an instance 
of any one of the French admirers of Shakspeare, who has not 
spoken of him ina manner which betrayed an utter insensi- 
bility to his proper and distinctive merits, and a total miscons 
eeption of the whole scheme and system of his drama. We 
are inclined te suspect, that the same might be affirmed of 
those among us, who profess an exclusive passion fur French 
tragedy. For ourselves, at least, we do not scruple to avew, 
that persuaded as we are of the very great and singular merit 
which Racine cannot but possess, we are so litile alive to it, 
that we never yet got through one of his plays without a sen- 
sation of effort and weariness very little alleviated by our oc- 
casional perception of the beauty and propriety of the ex- 

ression and versification ; and in fact, we do not remember to 

ave met with any one else, whose real sentiments on the sub- 


ject we did not, after some slight cross-examination, infer to | 


coincide pretty accurately with our own. 

Now if such be the case in the instance of two neighbour- 
ing and contemporary nations, living in a state of continual 
intercourse with one another, and under no essentially diffe- 
rent circumstances of religious or civil polity, it is dificult 
to see how the same causes should not operate in an infinitely 
stronger degree, in the case of the theatre of a people like the 
Greeks, who flourished two thousand years ago, under cir- 
cumstances not merely different, but absolutely the reverse 
of our own in almost every point of religion, of government, 
and social habits ; accordingly we do not believe it is possible 
for any one inthe present day, to enter properly into the me- 
rits of the Greek drama. Nv doubt we caa still feel mach of 
the beauty of the poetry, and of the occasional pathos and 
propriety of the sentiments; but we contend thatit is not in the 
nature of things that we should feel interested in them as tra- 
gedies, or be affected by them, we will not say in the degree, 
but in the manner in which they were affected for wiem they 
were originally composed. In fact, it is as remains of anti- 
quity, that they chiefly continue to delight us; as productions 
of the most renowned people, and the most polished times of 
the ancient world; and as awakening all our associations of 
that place and period to which every liberal and cultivated 
mind looks back with none of homage and admiration, 
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which even if they be in some respects exaggerated, he is far 
from seeking to discourage. But this is of course quite foreign 
to the question of their intrinsic merits as tragedies ; in the 
kind of interest which, according to the common notions of the 
present day, is the peculiar property of that class of produc- 
tions, we apprehend they will for the most part be found very 
deficient ; and we are persuaded that the warmest of their ° 
professed admirers did he accurately analyze his feelings on 
the subject, would discover that very little of the pleasure, 
which these works afford him, was fairly resolvable into that 
sort of gratification more appropriately and legitimately re- 
sulting from their excellence as dramas. 

But it is now high time te revert to Mr. Smith, from whom 
this indulgence of our disquisitive propensities has de- 
tained us-longer than we originally purposed. His book 
opens with a preface, in which he also takes occasion to dis- 
sert long and learnedly upon the Greek drama, though with 
no great expense of profound or original remark. However 
we do not mention this as matter of blame, especially as the 
dissertation bears little or no marks of any pretension to 
any such character. It would have been well had it be: 
trayed less ambition of praise, of another kind, and for the 
attainment of which, the author seems scarcely to be better 
qualified. Mr. Smith has the air of being haunted by an 
anxiety to be always airy and easy; he seems continually 
labouring to sink the schelar in the gentleman, and to relieve 
the inherent pedantry of his subject by ” playfalness and 
pleasantry of his manner of discussing it. It is thus that he 
talks of the old tragic poets in a tone of the most gentleman- 
like familiarity ; cuts jokes without mercy upon the awkward 
simplicity of their expositions, and the rude and inartificial 
contrivance of their plots; of which he sometimes gives us an 
abstract, in a style of burlesque which would do credit to a 
newspaper critic when exercising all the severity of his wit 
upon an unfortunate new piece. This is surely very ill- 
judged in Mr. Smith. His peculiar excellence does not 
seem at all to lie in the jocose, and he should have been a 
little more cautious in venturing to attempt that, which to be 
endured at all must be done with no common degree of skill 
und happiness. 

Of the general design and purport of the book-we cannot 
give a better or a shorter account than by extracting a pas- 
sage or two froin the preface, in which it is pr sg by the 
author. He is speaking of his first piece, which he deno- 
minates ** The House of Atreus.” 
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** The Orestiad of AEschylus suggested the iden of the present 
attempt to compress the interest of several playsinto one. The 
Agamemnon represents the return and death of that Chieftain, the 
Funeral Offerings, the return of Orestes and punishment of Cly- 
temnestra, and the Eumenides, the punishment, trial, and acquittal 
of Orestes for her murder. 

“‘ The present. plan includes in the first. Act, the Agamemnon : 
in the second, the Funeral Offerings is combined with the Electra 
of Sophocles, a few passages from Euripides, and such parts of the 
Eumenides, as it was thought would bear modern representation ; 
and the third Act, comprising the performance of the conditions, 
on which the Oracle had granted pardon to Orestes, winds up the 
eventful history of the House of Atreus by a well-contrived moral 
compensation for his matricidal guilt. 

“* There is little deviation from the Agamemnon, except in the 
introduction of Electra, who expresses the fears and suspicions 
attributed to the Chorus, and the two elder Poets have been 
blended in the management of the second Act with the repentance 
in Euripides, which may possibly violate the consistent energy of 
the characters, but our nerves are not stiffened to the predestined 
duties of an exclusive piety towards the Father founded on some 
singular notions of the different importance of the relative obliga- 
tion between the child and the father, and those between the child 
and the mother, which would raise the smile or. the terror of the 
matrons of the present day.” P. xxxii. 

“ As the Chorus has not generally been manageable in the 
hands of modern artists, and as an integral part of the play is cer- 
tainly not adapted to our stage, it does not appear until the change 
of the scene to Delphi in the second Act. As the Eumenides are 
coequal Deities endowed with a particular sombreness of attribute 
and character, and never appearing or acting separately, they na- 
turally form a Chorus, to whom a slow cadenced measure of dia- 
logue seems most suitable, and the answers of Apollo have been 
given in verse, as the scene passes in his own Temple, and as con- 
sonant to the known custom of Oracles, In the Iphigenia, her 
train of Grecian women, as compatriots and attendants on her 
priestly character, fall very happily into the shape of a Chorus, and 
are occasionally brought forward with some chants not irrelative 
to the passing scene.” P, xxxvii. . 


It is hardly necessary to detain our readers by any length 
of animadversion upon the nature of such an attempt as this. 
Nothing, as we conceive, could be more ill-advised or betray 
a greater misconception of all that is peculiar and distinctive 
in the spirit and structure of the Grecian drama, Mr. Smith 
himself, in diffierent parts of his preface, speaks of the “ in- 
tenseness of interest and energy, and distinetness of cha- 
racter,” which that drama derives from the singular simplicity 
of its structure; of “ the contrast between the paucity of its 
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ection and the energy of its character, from which, and the 
strength of situation, its interest is derived.”—Pref. p. xv. 
But surely it would require no great effort of mind in Mr. 
Smith to perceive how little compatible was the conserva- 
tion of these characteristic features of his originals, with 
the plan he has pursued in the attempt to adapt them, in 
some degree, to modern taste; or how utterly destructive 
the adoption of such a system must inevitably prove, as 
well to the singleness, and, as it were, completeness which 
so strikingly distinguish the action of the theatre in ques- 
tion, as to the characters of simplicity and intensity which 
as decidedly mark tle complexion of its passion. In fact, 
it is not easy to imagine a more awkward jumble than 
the work of Mr. Smith presents us: and an uninformed 
reader would almost be tempted to consider it as a serious 
and elaborate experiment to ascertain how far it was pos- 
sible to combine all the defects and absurdities, both of 
the ancient and modern drama, to the total exclusion of 
the conveniences or excellences of either. By forming the. 
several pieces of the original poets into the consecutive acts 
of one play, our author has most ingeniously contrived to 
preserve all the perplexity and languor of our five-act trage- 
dies, but without a particle of that variety of action, or con- 
tinuity of interest, which after all can scarcely reconcile us 
to their length. In the tragedies before us, the action and 
interest of the several subdivisions of the piece, close, with 
the fall of the curtain, at the end of each successive act: a 
aoe He of structure, of the invention of which Mr. Smith 
as incontestibly all the merit; at least we recollect no one 
among the most violent repugners of the unities who has 
ventured to anticipate him on this point: the boldness and 
originality of the attempt is the more to be admired as 
coming from a professed admirer of the ancient drama, as 
limited by Aristotelian restrictions, and in an avowed attempt 
to convey to the English reader some notion of the finest 
remaining specimens of the great masters of that school. 

The notion is so manifestly absurd that we shall not exer- 
cise the patience of our readers by any further illustration of its 
injudiciousness. With respect to the plays themselves we can- 
not say that our author has in any considerable degree re- 
deemed the misconception of his plan, by the skill or talent 
displayed in the execution of it. By the nature of his scheme, 
he was compelled to mingle in one piece the productions of 
three different poets, of a style and manner perfectly dis- 

tnet; but not content with this, he has ventured to fill up 
the occasional blanks of his outline by compositions of his 
ewn, thus forming a strange rifacciamento of ancient and 
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modern style and sentiment, of which the incongruity is suf- 
ficiently in keeping, with the heterogeneous nature of the 


action and the structure. In the alterations which he has 
thought fitting to make in the plots of his originals, he has 
hardly been more happy. He takes pains to ridicule the 
denouement of the Iphigenia, in a tone of foolish burlesque ; 
but he has scarcely mended the matter by his own adaptation 
of the piece, in which we cannot make out any denouement 
at all. Ifthe contrivance of the ancient dramatist did not 
suit his purpose, Mr. Smith might have adopted the more 
probable catastrophe, by which Goéthe has closed his Iphig. 
auf Tauris, one of the very few imitations of the Grecian 
theatre which at all approaches to the character of calmness, 
—v and energy which distinguishes the great ori- 
ginals. 

As a specimen, we give Mr. Smith’s catastrophe, which 
our readers may make out as they can. Thoas is demand- 
ing the nature of that impurity which the appearances on the 
altar points out, as polluting the victim strangers. Pylades 


confesses that the guilt of parricide rests upon one of them, 
and the king then proceeds. 


THOAS, 


*¢ Curse on the winds which brought ye and your crimes 
Unto this land: ye’ve made a coward of me: 
The veil which curtains o’er your fate or mine, 
We hold between us, and by truth alone 


We can undraw—From whence then sprang this blood, 
Or what your race? 


PYLADES. 


“ From Delphic blaod I sprang— 
The Son of Phocyas, 


THOAS, 
«* Hah, our fate as yet 
Hangs on the beam—and thou? 
ORESTES. 
“ From Argos-— 


THOAS, 


¢¢ Fah, 'tis an ill.omened name—that Argos—say, 
What Argive blood reddens within thy veins? 
Your lives, my fortune, issue from that blood— 
This Altar will be cold, this temple bare, 
The goddess’ self desert this lonely shrine, 
And thou triumphant sail again to Greece, 
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Leaving to us dishonour and despair, 

If other circumstance shall fit with those 

Thou hast already told—they fit too well— 
The Car of Destiny or lightly wheels, 

Or crushes ponderous on her forward road 
The subject matter—guiltless we may lose, 
And thou may’st owe thy safety to thy crime ; 
Old oracles have told, and we submit, 

As bending to the Gods in their decrees, 

* When at this Altar, and before this Fane 
And Sister Priestess stands a Brother, doomed 
By his own blood shed by her hand, t’atone 
Blood of their own shed by himself, that then 
The pitying Goddess, for her Priestess’ love 
Foregoes her rites, and quits her Tauric Fane.’ 


PYLADES 


‘** Know then Orestes, Agamemnon’s Son : 
Dost thou acknowledge thy predestined hour ? 
His Sister Priestess knows him, and we claim 
The boon oracular—if thy peevish faith 
Denies the truth, ye’ve seen the damning sign 


(Pointing to the Altar /— 
Which tells thy Goddess has renounced her rites. 
(The Gates of the Temple are suddenly shut, and 


a rushing sound is heard.) 


Hear ye the rushing of her wing, which bears 

Her parting presence to our milder Greece ? 

The Fates, her Brother Phoebus gave 'to us, 

Are now fulfilled—these Altars cease to glow— 

The dead do live, a pleasing spectre charms 

Orestes’ eyes, and worship cleansed from blood, 
Atones the past, and stops the future crime.’ P. 113. 


This is certainly not a favourable sample of Mr. Smith’s 
powers. Our readers will better like the following passages 
from the O2dipus Colonus, and, perhaps, they may be said 
to aflord a fairer specimen of the general ability of the vo- 
lume. The part we select forms the opening of the Greek 
play, but in Mr. Smith’s translation or adaptation, it is, very 
unnecessarily and injudiciously, we think, preceded by a 
scene at Thebes, entirely of his own composition, between 
the old king and his rebellious children. 


CLDIFUS. 


“ Child ofa blind old man, do we approach 
A human dwelling ? will its roof receive, 
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In his extremity of life and ills, 

With scantiest kindness or the seantiest gift 

The wanderer CEdipus, who little asks 

And less receives? I've learnt from length of years 
And sorrow and some native pride of heart, 

An inward uncomplaining sufferance 

Which takes the gift, nor asks for what's withheld, 
Dost thou see any one? If there’s a seat, 

Lead me unto it. We are strangers, Child, 

And must inquire, and bend submissive ears 

To other’s biddings—'tis the Suppliant’s lot. 


ANTIGONB. 


‘* Those distant walls with battlements and towers 
Announce not less than Athens, and we stand 
Within the precinct of some sacred Grove 
Green with the laurel olive and the vine, 
Behind whose sprays the sangstress Nightingale 
Pours her rich melody—this seat is rough, 

But sit thee down, for long has been thy way, 
And sore the toil of wearied age : here rest. 


(She leads him to the Seat.) 
: ceDIPUS. 
« This place, its name? : 
ANTIGONE. 
“ Th’ Hamlet's name 1 know not-— 


A CITIZEN enters. 


‘«¢ Stranger, unto a Stranger kindly tell 
T&ts Hamlet’s name, or where we may implore 
Some hospitable rights for failing age. 


CITIZEN. 


« Rise up, old Man—for hallowed is this place— 
Where thou art seated, mortal may not touch. 


CEDIPUS. 


“ What title then is dey unto this place, 
Or by what name shall I invoke ihe Power, 
Its holy tenant ? 


CITIZEN, 


“¢ Scarcely by their names 
We dare invoke them : if by any name, 
The venerable Powers, th’ all-seeing Powers, 
Daughters of Night and — : 
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CevIPUS, 


( Starting from his Seat )— 


** Accept, ye Powers, 
Your Suppliant’s homage! Ne’er I leave this Fane 
This is the crisis of my fate, and here 
I set my staff: kind Stranger, don’t despise 
A wanderer, nor reject his humble prayer— 
Teli me this place, what City or what State? 


CITIZEN. 


Noble thou seemest, and of generous birth, 
Though struck by fortune, and thy eager tone, 
Mysterious adjuration, and an air 

Of woe and wildness spread a strangeness o'er thee, 
This is Colonus, and we boast ourselves 

Athenian Citizens— this awful Fane 

Is raised unto the Powers I told thee of, 

Whom we love not to name— Rest undisturbed 
Until I call the Citizens to hear, 

And judge thee of thy purpose or thy wish. 


(He goes out.) P. 168, 


te 


The extracts we have given will, we think, enable our 
readers to form some estimate of the accuracy of our opi- 
nions respecting Mr. <mith’s poetical talent. is best 
parts are those in which he adberes most closely to his ori- 
ginals, and even in these we think he is generally less suc~ 
ceysstul than former translators, , 
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Puradise Lost; translated into Welch, in the Metre of the Original. By WwW. 
Owen Pughe. 8vo. 8s, 


Child Albert; or, the Misanthrope; aud other Poems imitative and original, 
12mo, 5s. 


A Poetical Epistle from Alma Mater to Lord Byron. 8vo. 1s, 

The New Tory Guide. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems By Charles Bucke. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Lays of Affection. By Margeret Brown. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

Buonaparte; an Epistle in Metre from St. Helena. 12mo; 5s. 6d. 

Philibert ; a poetical Romance. By Thomas Colley Grattan, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Edmund and Anna ; a simple Ballad. By Edward Green. 12m0. 7. 


The Age of Intellect; or, Clerical Shew-folks and Wonderful Lay-fulks; a 
Series of poetical Episties. By Francis Moore, Physigian. 120. 63%. 


The Arab; aTale, 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


DRAMATIC. 


Swedish Patriotism ; or, the Signal Fire ; a new Melo.drama, performing at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By William Abbott, Esq. 2s. 


Dramatic Scenes; and other Poems. By Barry Cornwall, 12mo. 6s. 


Lyrical Dramas; with Domestic Hours; a Miscellany of Odes and Songs, By 
Curnelius Neale, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Svo. 9s. 


Zopheir ; a rejected Tragedy; in Five Acts: witha Preface and Postscript, con- 
taining some Correspondence of Mr. Gifford with the Author. By Charles Sharp, 
Student of Law, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. 


Mystery ; or, the Monk of St. Nicholas; a Tragedy ; in Five Acts. 3s. 6d. ' 
Percy’s Masque; a Drama; in Five Acts. 4s. 6d. 


NOVELS, 


The Pleasures of Want; or, In Love and not in Love. By a popular Author: 
3 Vols. 1, Is. 


Elvington, By Mrs. Nathan. 3 Vols. 1. 1s. 


Errors and their Consequences ; or, Memoirs of an English Family. 2 Vols. 
izgmo. 13s. 


Forman; a Tale. 3 Vols, 18s. 


The New ra; or, Adventures of Julien Delmour; a French national Tale. By 
Madame de Genlis. 4 Vols. 11. 4s. 


New Tales of My Landlord. The Third Series. 4 Vols, 11. 12s, 
The Authoress. By the Author of Rachel. 8vo. 5s, 
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Dudley. By Miss O'Keefe. 3 Vels. 1l, is, ' 
The Carriage. By Maria Benson. 12mo, 3s. 6d, . 
Robin Hood ; a Tale of the older Time. @ Vols. 12mo. 19s. 


_ Soares Hall; or, the Philosophical Lord and the Governess. 3 Vols, 12mo. 
il, Is. 


The History of Britannicus and his Sister Octavia, By MissSandham, 12mo, 6s, 


MISCELLANIES, 


An Explanation of the various local Passages and Allusions in the Appeal, &e:> 
of King’s College versus Eton College. By a late Scholar. To which are added, 
Remarks upon the Examination of the Provost of Eton College, before the Com. 
mittee. 2s. 6d. 

Critical and impartial Observations on the principal Pictures and Drawings 


exhibited at Somerset-House. By S——y, Author of several Treatises on Arts 
and Antiquities, 


Grecian Stories, taken from the Works of eminent Historians ; with explanatory 
Conversations. By Maria Hack. 6s, 


Mathematical Essays. By the late William Spence, Esq. Edited by John F. 
W. Ferschell, Esq. With a biographical-Sketch of the Author.” 4to. 11. 16s. 


On the Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant, found in the Ice at the Mouth of the River 
Lena, in Siberia; with a lithographic Plate of the Skeleton, &c, 2s, 6d. 


A succinct Statement of the Question respecting the Water Companies of Lon- 
don. 1s. | 


A critical Examination of the first Principles of Geology. In a Series of Essays, 
By G. B. Greenough, President of the Geological Society, F.R.S. &c. 9s. 


Index Testaceologicus ; or, a Catalogue of Shells, British and Foreign. By W. 
Wood, F.RS, Crown 8vo. 14s. 


A Supplement to the Elements of Euclid. By Dr. Cresswell, M.A. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 


Letters of Advice, from a Lady of Distinction. 12mo. 6s. 


Transactions of the Society instituted at London for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce ; with the l’remiums offered in 1818. Vol. XX XVII. 
10s. 6d. 


Liber Veritatis ; or, a Collection of Prints afterthe original Designs of Claude de 
Lorrain, Executed by Richard Earlom, in the Manner and Taste of the Originals, 
Vol. ILf. Folio. 71. 17s. Gd. 


Communications to the Board of Agriculture. Vol. I. Part I, New Series. 
8vo, 4s. 


Antiquities of Sicily. By John Goldicutt.: Part II. Folio. 11. 5s. 


The Nineteen Maneeuvres; precisely agreeable to His Majesty’s Regulations, 
Offered as a Channel to the elaborate Tactics of General Sir David Dundas, By 
Robert Brereton. 8vo. 5s. 


Naturales Curiose : Curiosities in Natural History, ByJoseph Taylor. Fools. 
cap. 5s. 


Treatise on the Kaleidoscope. By David Brewster, LL.D. 12mo. 6s, 


. Bibliotheca Brittanica ; or, a General Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ancient and modern. By Robert Watt, M.D. Pat I. No. |. 
4to. 11, 1s. 


A Conchological Dictionary of the British Islands. By William Turton, M.D. 
Royal 18mo. 9s. Coloured, 14s. 














Literary Intelligence. 671 
General Zoology. By the late George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. Vol, IL Two 
Parts, 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. Royal 8vo. SI. 13s. 6d. 
Principles of the Sciences, By Cecil Hartley, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 


Typogrephicsl Antiquities of the History of Printing in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. By the late J. Ames. Enlarged by the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, 
Vol. LV. 4to, 3l. 138, 6d. Large Paper, Folio, 71, 7s, half bound. 


Logic, from the German of Emmanuel Kant. By John Richardson. 8vo, 9s 
True Stoties from Ancient History. 3 Vols, 18mo,. 7s, 6d. 
The Child’s Introduction to Thorough Bass, 4to, 8s, Half bound, 


Description of the Process of manufaturing Coal Gas, With Seven Plates. By 
T. Accum, 8vo, 11, 5s. ° , 


The Theory and Practice of Gas Lighting. By J. S, Peckston, Svo, 11 4s. 
Medallic History of Napoleon. Royal 8vo. 31. 13s. Gd. 
Mathematical Essays. By the late William Spence. 4to. 41. 16s. 


A copious’‘Greek Grammar. By A. Matthias. Translated from the German, 
By E. V. Blomfield. 2 Vols, 8vo. 11, 10s. 


Views of Society-in the North of Ireland. By John Gamble, Esq. 8vo. 12s, 
The Picture of the Palais Royal, mo. 5s. 


Sixty curious and authentic Narratives and Anecdotes, By Jolm Ceeil, Esq, 
12mo, 6s. 


A preliminary Introduction to a new System of Decimals ; in which the Decimal 
Principle is practically applied to denoamatory Monies of account, and to certain 
existing Denominations of Measure, of Weight, Length, Capacity, and Time, 
Part I. 4to. 3s. od. ‘ : . 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Hints on Conversation, with some Rules respecting it, 
translated from the French. ; 


A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of Scotland, through 
Perthshire, Argyleshire,and Invernesshire, in the Autumn of 
1818, with an Account of the Caledonian Canal. In one Vo- 
jume, Svo. 


Letters on the Events which have passed in France since 
the Revolution of 1815, by Helen Maria Williams. In one 
Volume, 8vo. 


Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, compiledfrom the 
Treatises of Hephestion, Herman, and Porson, by Thomas. 
Webb, in an svo. Volume. 
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A Translation of Chaussie?’s on Cotihter- Poisons, point- 
ing out the most effectual Remedies in Cases of Poisoning ; of 
Bites by rabid Animals and venomous Insects; with Succour 
for the. Drowned, with. Precautions in Cubes of apparent . 
Death ; with Additions and Experiments, by J. Murray. 


An Account of the Commerce of Russia, particularly of St. 
Petersburgh, with the ppt poe and Import Reg ations, 
by Mr. Borison. . 


The Life of Sir Christopher Wren, including the Substance 
of the Par ‘entajia ; with a Portrait, and Outlines from some 
of the original Designs of Sir'C. Wren, i in the Library of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. rig 

A Chronological History of our Saviour, from the com- 

ounded Texts of the Four Evangelists ; with a Map of the 
Holy Land, and explanatory Notes, for the Use of Families, 
&c. by the Rev. R. Warner, 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of the most inte- 
resting Objects of Topography in Ireland, by Mr. J. N. 
Brewer, to accompany the Beauties of England and Wales. 
The Work will be comprised in two 8vo. Volumes. - 


The Accidents of Youth, consisting of short Stories, calou- 
lated to warn Children of the many Dangers to which they are 
exposed, 


. Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and other Poems, by FPil- 


Tiam Procter. 


- > 


A new Edition of Mr. Smyth's Practice of the ie 
with considerable Improvements, ! 











